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Excellence  In  Journalism 
Deserves  Recognition. 

Announcing  the 
1992  Fred  Pettijohn 


Award  Winners 

Each  year,  distinguished 
Sun-Sentinel  journalists  are  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  Fred  Pettijohn 
Award  to  honor  their  personal 
dedication,  professional  expertise 
and  continuing  contributions  to 
their  profession. 

This  year,  we  again  honor 
three  of  our  outstanding  journal¬ 
ists  for  editorial  excellence.  Their 
achievements  reflect  a  dedication 
to  good  journalism  that  goes 
beyond  reporting  the  news. 

Their  efforts  and  commit¬ 
ment  to  editorial  quality  have 
helped  propel  the  Sun-Sentinel 
into  one  of  the  most  dynamic  and 
fastest-growing  dailies  in  the 
nation  during  the  past  decade. 

Broward/Palm  Beach 

Sun-Sentinel 


First  Place 


Kathleen  Pellegrino 

Assistant  City  Editor 


First  Place 


Valerie  Hill-Morgan 

Assistant  City  Editor 


First  Place 

Steve  Weller 

Columnist 


AN  EDITOR  ALONE 
HAS  THE  STRENGTH  OF 
A  HUNDRED. 
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There  is  nothing  quite  like  a  newspaper.  It's  the  hotline 
readers  tap  into  for  fast-breaking  news.  It's  their 
pipeline  to  what's  happening  everywhere,  from  down 
home  to  lunar  landings.  And  it's  the  heartline  of 
America. 

With  the  help  of  Copley  News  Service's  100  journalists 
and  headliners,  including  1 0  award-winning  cartoon¬ 


ists,  an  editor  has  a  line-up  that  makes  his  job  a  lot 
easier.  We're  doing  that  right  now  for  editors  at  more 
than  1500  newspapers  across  the  country,  from  small 
weeklies  to  big  city  dailies. 

We'd  like  to  help  you,  too.  Call  us  today  for  a  complete 
menu  and  complimentary  samples  of  tne  bylines  that 
do  great  things  for  a  newspaper's  bottom  line. 


Call  toll-free  (800)445-4555.  Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect  (619)293-1818. 


Expand  your  CD-ROM  library  with 
EPS  art  collections  that  are  multi- 
themed  and  electronically  indexed 


For  CD-ROM  users,  here’s  a  three-volume  collection  of  over  1,500  ready- 
to-use  EPS  Illustrations  by  leading  artists  and  designers  across  America... 

Mail  to:  Dynamic  Graphics,  Inc.  •  6000  North  Forest  Park  Dr.  •  P.O.  Box  1901  •  Peoria,  IL  61656-1901 

Dynamic  Graphics,  the  world’s  leader  T  Vi  i  irCnWit  o""-  1  \  17 1" 

in  clip  art,  offers  an  almost  endless  col-  I  NBW  fOt  92!  VolUmC  3  jUSt  rClCSSBCl! 

lection  of  quality  illustrations  for  the  j  complete  and  mail  order  form  or  for  piease  check  one; 

Mac  &  PC  on  three  individual  discs;  J  fasier  service.  Call  Ton  Free  °  check  payable  to: 


Dynamic  Graphics,  the  world’s  leader 
in  clip  art,  offers  an  almost  endless  col¬ 
lection  of  quality  illustrations  for  the 
Mac  &  PC  on  three  individual  discs; 

•  Each  disc  contains  a  complete  volume 
of  over  500  Designer’sClub®  illustrations 
in  a  variety  of  styles .,, 

•  Subject  matter  includes  business,  sports, 
seasonal,  education,  industrial,  sales  & 
promotion,  borders  and  other  time-sav¬ 
ing  design  elements,  assorted  people 
illustrations,  and  more ... 

•  /mar/e  Quest”,  an  electronic  on-screen 
reference  and  interactive  indexing  pro¬ 
gram  developed  by  Dynamic  Graphics, 
lets  you  select  graphics  using  a  visual 


800-255-8800 

Designer’s  Club  CD-ROM 

Yes,  send  me:  (/) 

□  Complete  Set:  Volumes  1 , 2  &  3  @  $1 1 88.00 
Get  the  3rd  disc  tree! 

□  Volume  1  @  $594.00 

□  Volume  2  @$594.00 

□  Volume  3  @$594.00  NEW  for '92! 

(Customers  who  previously  purchased  either  of  the  first  two 
volumes  qualify  for  our  special  Volume  3  discount  price. 
Oiscounts  also  available  to  current  designer's  Club  members. 
Call  our  toll-free  number  for  details  and  have  your  account 
number  ready.) 

□  Buy  any  two  discs  @$891.00  Save  $297.00! 
(Indicate  /  your  two  selections  above) 


Please  check  one: 

□  Payment  enclosed  (make  check  payable  to: 
Dynamic  Graphics) 

□  Bill  me.  Terms  are  Net  10  days. 

□  Please  charge  to  my  credit  card; 

'  1  VISA  MasterCard  American  Express 

ACCOUNT  NUMBER 

(include  all  raised  numbers  on  your  credit  card) 


Please  give  us  your  credit  card's  expiration  date  so 
we  can  process  your  order: _ / _ 

month  year 

Note;  This  offer  applies  in  the  US.  &  Canada  only.  Call 
or  write  for  prices  in  other  areas.  This  order  is  not 
approved  until  accepted  in  Peoria,  IL.  Canadian  resi¬ 
dents  add  7%  GST  (fl 251 45193)  on  entire  invoice 
amount  including  postage  and  handling. 


preview  or  by  entering  key  words ... 

•  Ideas  &  Images,  a  printed  supplement 
filled  with  creative  layouts  and  uses ... 

•  a  printed  pictorial  index  for  fast,  easy 
reference... 

•  an  attractive  three-ring  binder  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  organize  the  materials. 

Buy  individual  discs  or  get 
big  savings  on  the  complete 
set...  All  three  volumes  for 
the  price  of  two! 
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FEBRUARY 

23-24— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Pre-press  Technol¬ 
ogy  Symposium,  The  Peabody  Hotel,  Orlando,  Fla. 

23-26— Inland  Press  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Sheraton  Bonaventure 
Hotel,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

26-28— Center  for  Earth  Resource  Management  Applications,  Annual 
Recycled  Paper  Conference,  Omni  Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

26-29— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Human  Resources 
Committee/DepwtiTient  and  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Annual  Conference  and  Meeting,  Hilton  Hotel/Walt  Disney 
World  Village,  Lake  Buena  Vista,  Fla. 

29-3/2— Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MARCH 

6-6— Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Northeastern  Regional  Confer- 
enoe,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

8- 11— Inter  American  Press  Association,  Midyear  Meeting,  Ramada 

Renaissance  Hotel,  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic. 

9- 10— International  Press  Institute,  U.S.-Japan  Editors  Conference,  Japan 

National  Press  Club,  Nippon  Press  Center  Building,  Tokyo. 

12- 14— Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry, 

Annual  Conference,  Marco  Beach  Hilton  Hotel,  Marco  Island,  Fla. 

13- 14 — Ozark  Press  Association  Convention,  University  Plaza  Hotel, 

Springfield,  Mo. 

1S-17— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper  Opera¬ 
tions  Conference  and  Trade  Show,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Houston, 
Texas. 

17— American  Advertising  Federation,  Government  Affairs  Conference, 
The  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

18- 21— National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Affairs  Conference, 

Capitol  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

19- 21 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Photography 

Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

25- 27— America  East  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge  &  Convention  Center, 

Hershey,  Pa. 

26- 29— American  Newspaper  LayOut  Managers  Association,  Annual  Con¬ 

ference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

26-29— Illinois  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Im2iging  Confer¬ 
ence,  Pheasant  Run  Resort  and  Convention  Center,  St.  Charles,  III. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

FEBRUARY 

23-26— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  ‘Advanced  Leader¬ 
ship  in  the  Advertising  Department”  Workshop,  Hyatt  Regency 
Westshore  Hotel,  Tampa,  Fla. 

23-28— Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism,  “Politics  '92,'  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 

23- 29— American  Press  Institute,  News  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs 

Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

24- 25— Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Camera  Techniques  Workshop, 

Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the  Graphic  Arts,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

25- 28— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Process  Color  Stripping  Work¬ 

shop,  GATF  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

26—  New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Telephone  Sales  Workshop 
for  Retail  /Vf  Staffs,  Hartford  Courant,  Hartford,  Conn. 

27—  New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Telephone  Sales  Workshop 
for  Retail  Ad  Staffs,  Eagle-Tribune,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

MARCH 

1-4 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  “Legal 
Issues  Affecting  Human  Resources”  Seminar,  Wyndham  Hotel, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

1-6— Poynter  Institute,  ‘Ethical  Decision-Making”  Seminar,  Poynter  Insti¬ 
tute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

5-6— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Circulation  and  Read¬ 
ership  Regional  Workshop,  Radisson  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

13-15— Foundation  for  American  Communications,  “Economic  Issues  in  the 
1992  Elections,”  Asilomar  Conference  Center,  Pacific  Grove,  Calif. 
15-20— Poynter  Institute,  Seminar  for  Senior  Newspaper  Executives, 
Poynter  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
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By  Doug  Borgstedt 


About  Awards 


Broun  Award.  Donald  L.  Barlett  and  James  B.  Steele 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  have  been  awarded  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild’s  1991  Heywood  Broun  Award  for  their  nine- 
part  series  “America:  What  went  wrong.”  The  $2,000 
award,  named  for  the  union’s  founding  president,  is  the 
second  presented  to  Barlett  and  Steele.  Their  latest 
series,  which  took  them  two  years  to  investigate,  exam¬ 
ines  how  the  rich  get  richer  while  stepping  on  the  average 
American. 

Media  Studies  Essay  winner.  Stephen  Aubin,  a  research 
fellow  in  defense  journalism  at  Boston  University,  is  the 
winner  of  the  $15,000  first  prize  in  the  1991  Woodrow 
Wilson  Center  Media  Studies  Essay  Contest  for  his  essay, 
“Portrait  of  a  Romanian  Revolution:  Massacres,  Mon¬ 
sters  and  Media  Manipulation.” 

RTNDF  honors  Neuharth.  The  Radio  and  Television 
News  Directors  Foundation  has  named  Freedom  Forum 
chairman  Allen  Neuharth  the  recipient  of  the  first  RTNDF 
First  Amendment  Leadership  Award,  which  recog¬ 
nizes  business  and  government  leaders  who  have  made 
major  contributions  to  the  protection  of  First  Amendment 
freedoms. 

Photogs  cited.  Bill  Snead  of  the  Washington  Post  has 
been  named  outstanding  photographer  of  the  year  by  the 
White  House  News  Photographers  Association. 

Other  first-place  winners  cited  for  their  work  in  1991 
include:  Gary  Cameron,  Reuters,  sports  feature;  Jerome 
Delay,  Agence  France-Presse,  personalities-color;  Joe 
Marquette,  United  Press  International,  presidential;  Win 
McNamee,  Reuters,  insiders  Washington;  Doug  Mills, 
Associated  Press,  news;  Lucian  Perkins,  the  Washington 
Post,  picture  story-news;  Joseph  Silverman,  Washington 
Times,  sports  action;  Dayna  Smith,  the  Washington  Post, 
picture  stoiy-feature;  and  James  Stanfield,  National  Geo¬ 
graphic,  pictorial. 
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Name  change  for  new 
newspaper  association 

Citing  possible  confusion  with  other  media-related 
groups,  notably  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers 
(E&P,  Jan.  18,  P.  8),  the  association  formed  by  the  pend¬ 
ing  merger  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation  and  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  will  be 
called  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America,  not  the 
American  Newspaper  Association. 

“1  told  her  [ANPA  president  and  CEO  Cathleen  Black] 
that  I  thought  that  was  confusing.  1  did  say  I  hope  this 
doesn’t  cause  confusion,”  commented  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  executive  vice  president  David  C.  Simon¬ 
son. 

Kidnappers  free 
Chilean  news  exec 

Chilean  newpaper  executive  Cristian  Edwards  was 
freed  by  kidnappers  Feb.  2  after  145  days  in  the  hands  of  a 
leftist  group. 

Few  details  were  reported,  but  the  government  denied 
reports  that  Edwards  was  turned  loose  after  negotiations 
led  to  payment  of  ransom. 

The  government  blamed  the  left-wing  extremist  group 
Manuel  Rodriguez  Autonomous  Patriotic  Front  for  the 
abduction. 

Edwards,  who  managed  the  regional  newspapers  of  the 
family-owned  chain  whose  flagship  is  El  Mercurio,  left  his 
office  Sept.  9  and  never  returned. 

He  issued  a  statement  saying  he  was  in  good  health  but 
disclosing  nothing  about  his  captivity. 

Report  of  Hearst  offer 
to  buy  Chronicle  denied 

Officials  of  the  Hearst  Corp.  and  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  have  issued  strong  denials  to  unsubstantiated 
reports  that  Hearst  has  offered  to  buy  the  Chronicle. 

Hearst  owns  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  which  has  a 
joint  operating  agreement  with  the  Chronicle. 

Addressing  recent  reports  in  the  alternative  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  Guardian,  Chronicle  publisher  Richard  Thieriot 
posted  this  notice  on  the  Chronicle  bulletin  board:  “There 
is  absolutely  nothing  to  the  story.  Nothing  at  all.  One 
should  always  consider  the  source.” 

The  last  sentence  was  an  apparent  reference  to  the 
Guardian  whose  editor  and  publisher  Bruce  Brugmann  is  a 
bitter  foe  of  joint  operating  agreements  in  general  and  the 
Chronicle-Examiner  JOA  in  particular. 

Through  an  aide,  Thieriot  also  said  in  a  statement  to 
E&P  that  “There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  the  buyout 
rumors.” 

From  New  York,  James  F.  O’Donnell,  director  of  cor¬ 
porate  communications  for  the  Hearst  Corp.,  said  of  the 
Guardian’s  reports:  “There  is  nothing  to  them.  Such 
rumors  have  been  around  for  years.”  Also  spiking  the 
reports  was  Chronicle  executive  editor  Bill  German. 

In  its  Jan.  15  issue,  a  story  by  Peter  Tira  and  Nina  Martin 
said,  “The  increasingly  turbulent  Examiner  and  Chronicle 
newsrooms  are  abuzz  with  rumors  that  the  Hearst  Corp. 
made  an  offer  last  month  to  buy  the  Chron  and  that  the 
offer  is  under  consideration.  The  buyout  rumors,  around 
for  months,  have  gotten  hotter  in  recent  weeks.” 

The  Guardian  story  records  denial  of  the  rumors  by  an 
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Editor  &  Publisher 
U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock  02/04/92  01/28/92  02/04/91 


Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

10.875 

10.375 

9.375 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

35.00 

36.25 

31.50 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

435.50 

420.00 

470.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

21.875 

21.375 

19.875 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

31.00 

29.875 

27.00 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

44.75 

45.50 

41.625 

Knight  Bidder  Inc.  (NY) 

55.50 

55.00 

50.50 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

23.75 

23.75 

30.00 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

19.25 

17.50 

21.125 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

19.00 

18.75 

21.00 

Multimedia  Inc.  (OTC)* 

24.50 

24.50 

22.38 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

27.25 

27.00 

22.75 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

15.00 

14.50 

14.875 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (OTC) 

25.00 

23.75 

20.00 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

23.75 

24.00 

18.00 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

34.00 

34.00 

30.25 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

43.75 

43.75 

41.625 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

204.00 

199.75 

228.00 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock  02/04/92  01/28/92  02/04/91 


McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

12.75 

13.00 

9.875 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.50 

12.25 

12.25 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

13.75 

13.75 

7.125 

Reuters  (c) 

62.00 

58.25 

47.25 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

19.00 

19.375 

18.375 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

17.375 

17.125 

16.50 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

15.50 

15.75 

16.50 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

24.125 

24.00 

25.50 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

7.69 

7.85 

6.57 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

21.50 

22.50 

II.OO 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  January  24,  1992 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 


Examiner  spokeswoman  and  Tony  Newhall,  assistant  to 
Thieriot. 

E&P  confirmed  that  rumors  of  a  buyout  have  been 
floating  around  the  Chronicle  and  Examiner  offices, 
prompting  German  to  comment,  “Rumors  have  their  own 
iife.  This  one  pops  up  every  few  years.” 

The  Chronicle  Insider,  a  publication  of  the  Chronicle 
unit  of  the  Newspaper  Guild,  reported  that  Nan  Tucker 
McEvoy,  the  Chronicle’s  biggest  stockholder,  reportedly 
told  acquaintances  that  the  Chronicle  would  be  sold  “over 
my  dead  body.”  McEvoy,  72,  a  member  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  board  of  directors,  is  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
Chronicle’s  founders,  Michael  deYoung. 

Last  Sept.  13,  the  Hearst  Corp.  exercised  its  option  to 
continue  its  JOA  with  the  Chronicle  until  2005.  The  agree¬ 
ment  was  originally  signed  in  1965,  when  the  once-domin- 
ant  Examiner  declared  itself  a  failing  newspaper. 

—  M.L.  Stein 
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Ad  Councirs  50th 

The  Advertising  Council  is  observing  its  50th  anniversary  this 
year  and  it  is  cause  for  celebration. 

It  is  an  outstanding  example  of  voluntary  cooperation  among  all 
segments  of  the  advertising  industry  and  all  media  in  creating  and 
promoting  campaigns  in  support  of  public  service  programs. 

The  council  was  an  outgrowth  of  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers  and  the  American  Advertising  Agency  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  fall  of  1941.  Designed  to  coordinate  advertising  for  the 
war  effort,  civilian  and  government,  the  council  became  formally 
established  with  an  office  in  New  York  in  mid-February  1942. 
Another  office  was  later  opened  in  Washington.  Officers  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  were  represented  on  the 
council,  as  were  executives  from  radio  and  outdoor. 

What  started  out  as  a  volunteer  measure  to  assist  in  the  war  effort 
was  so  successful  that  it  was  continued  after  the  war  ended  to 
develop  programs  for  a  wide  range  of  public  interests. 

A  measure  of  the  Ad  Council’s  success  is  the  volume  of  advertising 
that  has  been  donated  by  media  in  support  of  the  various  programs. 
The  council  estimates  it  has  amounted  to  more  than  $18  billion.  A 
large  part  of  that  must  be  credited  to  newspapers,  particularly 
during  the  war  years.  And  more  credit  must  go  to  the  agency  and 
advertiser  volunteers  who  prepared  those  programs  over  50  years. 

If  misery  loves  company 

Those  newspaper  publishers  who  feel  they  have  been  suffering 
inordinately  through  the  recession  may  derive  some  small  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  what  has  been  happening  to  some  of  their  competitors, 
notably  radio. 

Broadcasting  magazine  reports  that  an  internal  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  report  on  the  state  of  the  radio  business 
concludes:  “Small  stations — ^the  bulk  of  the  industry — are  in  pro¬ 
found  financial  distress.”  By  FCC  count,  287  radio  stations  have  gone 
dark,  53%  in  the  last  12  months.  It  added,  according  to  the  magazine, 
that  radio  stations  with  less  than  $1  million  in  annual  revenue — 75% 
of  all  stations — on  average,  lost  money  in  1990. 

The  FCC  is  considering  relaxing  rules,  which  restrict  ownership  to 
12  AM  and  12  FM  stations,  permitting  consolidations  to  achieve 
operating  economies  it  believes  would  improve  industry  profitabil¬ 
ity. 

Newspapers  will  just  have  to  go  it  alone. 

Pro-customer  attitude 

The  “Yes  We  Can”  program  of  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman- 
Journal  is  worth  cloning  in  other  newspaper  offices  around  the 
country.  Detailed  in  this  issue  are  the  measures  that  involve  every 
employee  in  developing  a  pro-customer  attitude  throughout  the  plant 
bringing  the  newspaper  closer  to  its  readers  and  its  market.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  publisher  it  has  paid  off  handsomely.  It  will  for  others,  too. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Other  sides 

There  are  other  sides  to  the 
Whittle-Honig  debate  (E&P,  Dec.  28, 
1991).  Students  need  to  learn  to  think 
and  to  see  through  those  commer¬ 
cials,  the  kind  they  will  be  watching 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

With  those  commercials  right  there 
in  the  classroom,  teachers  can  teach 
logic,  semantics,  and  visual  literacy. 

Since  a  great  deal  of  money  goes 
into  the  making  of  the  commercials 
and  since  the  making  calls  for  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  skills,  there  is  also  career  edu¬ 
cation  going  on. 

Meanwhile,  Honig  should  consider 
ways  to  channel  textbook  funds  into 
newspapers  so  that  California  schools 
graduate  generations  of  newspaper 
readers. 

For  some  of  us  that  is  what  it  is  all 
about,  isn’t  it? 

Leonard  Fass 
Stockton,  Calif. 

For  the  record 

Debra  Gersh’s  story,  “Newspa¬ 
pers  lobby  against  RBOCs”  (E&P, 
Jan.  4),  contained  inaccuracies  that 
should  be  corrected  for  the  record. 

Concerning  the  telemarketing  bill 
that  passed  both  the  House  and 
Senate  late  last  year,  there  is  no  statu¬ 
tory  exemption  for  small  local  busi¬ 
nesses  and  holders  of  second-class 
mail  permits.  The  legislation  directs 
the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  to  consider  whether  small  or 
local  businesses  and  second-class 
mail  permit  holders  should  be  subject 

NEWSPAPERDOM© 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

The  British  government  is  now 
placing  about  17%  of  all  advertising  in 
British  newspapers  on  behalf  of 
numerous  government  agencies,  from 
rationing  information  to  Ministry  of 
Information  advisories. 

Canada  oversubscribed  its  Victory 
Loan  largely  because  of  paid  adver¬ 
tising  placed  by  the  government. 

E&P  leads  U.S.  newspapers  in  a 
campaign  to  convince  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  to  use  paid  space  to  inform 
the  public  of  the  many  war  programs 
affecting  them. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
February  7,  1942 


to  different  methods  or  procedures 
than  other  telemarketers.  It  will  be  up 
to  the  FCC  to  decide  whether  news¬ 
papers  should  be  exempt  from  tele¬ 
marketing  restrictions  or  subject  to 
less  stringent  requirements. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  does 
contain  a  statutory  exemption  from 
telemarketing  restrictions  for  calls  to 
customers  with  whom  the  telemar¬ 
keter  has  an  “established  business  rela¬ 
tionship.”  The  story  incorrectly  re¬ 
ported  that  the  FCC  would  address 
whether  “established  business  rela¬ 
tionship”  should  be  subject  to  differ¬ 
ent  standards. 

Lastly,  the  legislation  does  not  out¬ 
right  prohibit  computerized  calls 
using  a  pre-recorded  or  artificial  voice 
to  consumers  without  obtaining  prior 
consent.  A  prohibition  will  be  im¬ 
posed  on  automatic  dialing  machines, 
with  or  without  pre-recorded  or  artifi¬ 
cial  voice,  placing  calls  to  emergency 
and  public  safety  numbers,  and  pag¬ 
ing,  mobile  radio  and  cellular  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  reference  to  the  resale  price 
regulation  bill  should  have  noted  that 
the  House  approved  the  legislation 
Oct.  10,  1991. 

Leslie  A.  Barhyte 

(Barhyte  is  a  legislative  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.) 


Shocked 

1  was  shocked  to  read  Tom  Win- 
ship’s  description  of  Deborah  Howell 
as  a  wise  50-year-old  grandmother 
(“The  New  Curmudgeon,”  E&P, 
Jan.  4). 

1  am  sure  he  thinks  this  is  lauda¬ 
tory,  but  it  is  not  a  description  he 
would  have  chosen  had  she  been  a 
male.  It  is  sexist  and  beside  the  point 
that  Ms.  Howell  had  time  to  have 
children  (and  grandchildren)  on  her 
successful  climb  from  reporter  to  edi¬ 
tor  to  chief  of  the  Newhouse  Newspa¬ 
pers’  Washington  bureau. 

Wise  up,  Mr.  Winship. 

Stephanie  Oliver 

(Oliver  is  public  affairs  director  for 
The  Oregonian,  Portland,  Ore.) 

(Winship  notes:  “Being  a  grandpa¬ 
rent  at  50,  male  or  female,  is  a  badge  of 
honor  in  my  book.  Incidentally,  she  did 
call  to  say  how  happy  she  was  about  the 
piece.”) 


Dow  Jones  dividend 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  of  New  York 
declared  a  160  regular  quarterly 
dividend  payable  March  2  to  share¬ 
holders  of  common  and  Class  B  com¬ 
mon  stock  as  of  Feb.  3. 


The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

Investigative  news  stories. 
Pace-setting  coverage  of 
business,  lifestyle, 
entertainment,  and  sports 
with  an  unmistakable 
West  Coast  viewpoint. 

New  York  Times  News  Service  subscribers  get  more  of 
America  not  only  from  The  New  York  Times  itself  but  from 
our  partners  -  The  Cox  Newspapers,  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  the  24  daily  papers  in  10 
states  that  are  part  of  The  New  York 
Times  Regional  Group. 


For  details:  Peggy  Walsh  212-556-1927  or  John  Brewer  1-800-972-3550 
229  W.  43rd  St.,  ninth  floor,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10036 
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The  1992  Editor  &  Publisher 
Market  Guide  is  now  available 
to  you  with  the  “official”  results 
of  the  1999  census  and  E&P 
1992  estimates  which  include  the  4.3  million 
people  the  census  missed. 


After  the  official  census  was  released,  the  Census  Bureau  conceded  that  there  was 
an  undercount  of  4.3  million  people.  However,  it  was  decided  that  the  original  data  released 
would  have  to  remain  the  official  data.  E&P's  1992  Market  Guide  includes  both  the  official 
and  revised  1990  census  as  well  as  1992  E&P  estimates. 

When  you  need  the  latest  marketing  facts  turn  to  Editor  &  Publisher's  1992 
Market  Guide.  You'll  find  the  most  current  facts  and  figures  for  over  1600  U.S.  and  Canadian 
newspaper  cities — data  on  industries,  banking,  retailing,  utilities,  climate,  transportation, 
daily  newspaper's  circulation  and  more! 


You'll  find  exclusive  1992  market  rankings  of  leading  U.S.  cities,  counties  and 
MSAs  .  .  .  plus  exclusive  E&P  standardized  14  item  surveys  for  every  U.S.  and  Canadian 
daily  newspaper  market  .  .  .  E&P's  1992  estimates  of  total  retail  sales  in  various  categories 
such  as  food,  apparel,  general  merchandise  and  more! 

Any  creative  marketing  person  who  wants  to  make  smart  marketing  decisions 
and  sound  advertising  plans  should  be  reaching  for  this  Market  Guide.  Research  shows 
that  the  primary  uses  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide  are; 

1 .  to  make  market  comparisons; 

2.  to  check  the  growth  of  markets;  and 

3.  to  plan  business  locations. 

Whether  you're  advising  clients,  buying  or  selling  equipment,  supplies  or  services, 
planning  merchandise  locations— whatever  your  marketing  aims  ...  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Market  Guide  is  your  single,  most  efficient  facts  and  forecasts  tool. 


$80  per  copy.  To  order  your  copy,  simply  fill  out  the  convenient  bind  in  card  in  this  issue 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Cash  for  trash  or  legitimate  news? 

Name  recognition  no  longer  a  problem  for  Bill  Clinton  after 
allegations  of  his  extramarital  affairs  reach  mainstream  press 


By  Debra  (krsh 

Cash  for  trash.  Dish  for  dollars. 
Tabloid  terrorism.  Journalistic  canni¬ 
balism. 

This  is  how  news  coverage  of  a 
presidential  contender  is  being 
described. 

Ever  since  tv  reporter-singer-state 
employee  Gennifer  Flowers  sold  the 
story  of  her  alleged  affair  with  Arkan¬ 
sas  Gov.  Bill  Clinton  to  the  Star,  the 
news  media  which  like  to  describe 
themselves  as  mainstream  have  seen 
to  it  that  Clinton  no  longer  has  a 
name-recognition  problem. 

Along  with  the  intense  media 
examination  of  Clinton,  who  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  become  the  Democratic  pres¬ 
idential  candidate,  there  has  been 
almost  as  much  scrutiny  of  the  mes¬ 
sengers  themselves. 

Countless  columnists  have  opined 
on  what  Clinton  himself  described  as 
“cash-for-trash  journalism,”  and  few 
are  coming  down  in  favor  of  the 
media. 

“When  the  press  is  confronted  by 
such  behavior  in  a  presidential  candi¬ 
date,  it  has  no  choice  but  to  report  it,” 
wrote  Washington  Post  columnist 
David  S.  Broder.  “But  the  press  has 
no  such  obligation  to  go  rummaging  in 
the  closets  of  White  House  contend¬ 
ers  for  any  past  indiscretions  that  may 
fall  out.” 

At  the  annual  Chicago  Sun-Times 
Forum,  the  paper’s  editor  and  senior 
vice  president  Dennis  A.  Britton  com¬ 
mented,  “I  don’t  know  if  I’ve  ever 
been  as  embarrassed  for  the  press 
as  I  was  looking  at  that  [Gennifer 
Flowers’]  press  conference  yesterday 
[Jan.  27].  I  think  they  acted  like  a 
bunch  of  horses’  asses,  frankly.” 

His  remarks  were  met  with  great 
applause  from  an  audience  of  Chicago 
movers  and  shakers. 

New  York  Times  columnist  Leslie 
H.  Gelb  pointed  out  that  “Journal¬ 
ists  .  .  .  say  the  sleazy  tabloids  are 
smearing  candidates  and  the  candi¬ 


dates  deserve  and  need  the  chance  to 
clear  their  names  but,  if  a  legitimate 
news  organization  repeats  sleaze,  it 
necessarily  magnifies  and  legitimizes 
the  sleaze.” 

One  columnist  who  did  bestow 
some  praise  on  the  press  was  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  columnist  Charles  Kraut¬ 
hammer,  who  lauded  the  “elite  papers,” 
mainly  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post,  for  playing  down 
the  story  and  running  it  on  inside 
pages,  with  other  mainstream  papers 
following  suit. 

“(T)his  time  the  elite  press  has 
decided  —  correctly,  in  my  view  — 
that  Clinton’s  offense  has  not  earned 
him  death  by  media,”  Krauthammer 
wrote,  comparing  and  contrasting  the 
situation  with  that  of  Gary  Hart  in 
1987. 


While  the  media  proceed  to  beat  up 
and  berate  the  Star,  its  editor  points 
out  that  their  energies  could  have 
been  better  spent  going  down  to  Little 
Rock  and  doing  some  reporting  them¬ 
selves. 

“We  took  a  beating  from  some  of 
the  media,  who  then  proceeded  to 
steal  the  story,”  Star  editor  Richard 
Kaplan  told  E&P.  “We  knew  we 
would  get  cudgeled  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  press,  mainly  because  we  had 
done  their  job  for  them.  Instead  of 
clustering  outside  my  office  looking 
for  sound  bites  and  interviews,  they 
would  have  been  better  to  go  down  to 
Little  Rock  and  do  some  reportage.” 

In  fact,  Kaplan  said  that  a  reporter 
from  a  major  U.S.  newspaper,  who 
had  been  on  the  story,  told  him  off  the 


record  and  after  the  fact  that  if  his 
newspaper  had  uncovered  the  story  it 
would  have  run  it,  despite  the  dispar¬ 
aging  opinions  about  the  Star  levied  in 
his  paper. 

“We  ran  it  because  it  was  a  good 
story,”  Kaplan  said,  adding  that  his 
staff  “proved  it  to  our  satisfaction. 
We  didn’t  do  it  because  we  thought 
the  public  would  buy  the  magazine, 
we  did  it  because  [it  was  news].” 

When  the  Star  found  Gennifer 
Flowers,  Kaplan  said  “she  tried  to 
run  like  hell,  but  she  did  not  deny  the 
story  to  us.” 

The  Star’s  first  story  was  built 
around,  but  not  dependent  upon,  a 
lawsuit  filed  by  Larry  Nichols,  a  for¬ 
mer  Arkansas  state  employee.  Nich¬ 
ols,  who  had  named  Flowers  and  four 
other  women  as  alleged  paramours  of 


Clinton’s,  later  withdrew  his  lawsuit. 

Kaplan  said  the  Star  found  inde¬ 
pendent  eyewitnesses  who  said  they 
had  seen  Clinton  at  Flowers’  apart¬ 
ment,  including  the  building  manager 
and  tenants,  who  were  not  paid,  and 
who  said  they  had  seen  Clinton  there 
numerous  times.  “We  did  not  simply 
go  with  the  court  papers,”  Kaplan 
said. 

The  Star  found  Flowers  and  told 
her  it  had  enough  to  go  with  the  story 
with  or  without  her.  At  that  point  she 
did  not  deny  it,  but  she  would  not 
confirm  it  either,  he  explained. 

After  the  first  story  broke,  Kaplan 
said.  Flowers  approached  the  publi¬ 
cation  and  said  she  wanted  to  tell  her 
side  of  the  story  in  her  own  words. 

(See  CLINTON  on  page  8) 


“Journalists . . .  say  the  sleazy  tabloids  are  smearing 
candidates  and  the  candidates  deserve  and  need  the 
chance  to  clear  their  names  but,  if  a  legitimate  news 
organization  repeats  sleaze,  it  necessarily  magnifies 
and  legitimizes  the  sleaze.” 


The  "supermarket  tabloid"  Star  first  reported  on  Clinton's  alleged  extramarital  affairs.  Then  the  mainstream  press 
picked  up  the  story. 


Clinton 

{Continued  from  page  7) 

Kaplan  would  not  discuss  how  much 
Flowers  was  paid  for  the  interview, 
but  he  said  he  has  yet  to  read  the 
correct  number. 

Kaplan  vehemently  denies  charges 
that  the  Star  selectively  edited  the 
audiotapes  that  reportedly  capture 
Flowers  and  Clinton  discussing  per¬ 
sonal  matters. 

“She  brought  to  us  70  minutes  of 
tapes,"  Kaplan  said.  “The  agreement 
was  that  we  would  not  be  allowed  to 
release  those  tapes  to  the  media.  We 
could  authenticate  them,  we  could 
run  the  transcripts,  but  we  could  not 
release  them.  When  we  saw  there  was 
a  credibility  problem,  we  persuaded 
her  to  release  12  minutes." 

Kaplan  said  that  there  had  been  no 
editing  of  the  conversation  segments 
excerpted  from  the  total  70  minutes. 

“We  took  complete  conversations, 
seven  separate  conversations,  from 
that  tape,"  Kaplan  said.  “Within 
those  conversations  there  was  no 
editing.  We  excerpted  12  minutes 
from  about  70  minutes,  but  within  the 
conversations  there  was  no  editing." 

Further,  he  added,  there  was  no 
attempt  to  remove  background  noise 
or  to  transcribe  words  that  were 
unclear  to  even  one  person  from  the 
Star  staff  who  listened  to  the  tapes. 

“What  the  media  got  was  what  we 
had,"  Kaplan  said.  “We  did  take  out 
segments  that  we  thought  were  most 
telling,  that  demonstrate  the  depth  of 
the  relationship  and  the  pattern  of 
cover-up.  We  did  select  one  element, 
as  you  do  in  a  story.  There’s  nothing 
we  would  rather  do  now  than  release 
the  entire  tapes,  but  they  are  her 
[Flowers’]  property.” 

Kaplan  also  took  issue  with  the 


characterization  of  the  Star  as  similar 
to  other  publications  sold  at  super¬ 
market  checkout  counters  which  tend 
to  run  stories  that  are  somewhat  more 
unusual. 

“All  you  have  to  do  is  look  at  the 
magazine,”  he  said  of  the  Star.  “We 
are  a  celebrity  newsweekly.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  two-headed  babies 
or  9-year-old  brides  .  .  .  We  are  on 
the  checkout  counters  near  them.” 

Of  Clinton’s  mistaking  the  Star  for 
the  Sun,  a  tabloid  that  recently  admit¬ 
ted  to  fabricating  stories,  Kaplan  said 
Clinton  “can’t  tell  the  sun  from  the 
stars.” 


had  earlier  been  aware  of,  Starr  said 
he  had  “no  confidence  in  anything  he 
[Nichols]  said  or  did.  1  thought  it 
would  do  more  irreparable  damage  to 
these  women  [to  print  their  names].” 

Once  Flowers’  name  came  out  vol¬ 
untarily  in  the  Star,  the  Democrat- 
Gazette,  which  was  faxed  advance 
copies  of  the  article,  used  her  name. 
The  Democrat-Gazette  also  ran  a 
companion  story  about  the  misrepre¬ 
sentations  in  her  personnel  file  and 
the  “gross  inaccuracies,"  Starr  said. 

While  other  tabloids  in  search  of 
sources  are  reportedly  looking  to 
spread  some  money  around  in  Little 


“We  are  a  celebrity  newsweekly.  We  have  nothing  to 
do  with  two-headed  babies  or  9-year-old  brides ..  .We 
are  on  the  checkout  counters  near  them.” 


Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette  man¬ 
aging  editor  John  R.  Starr  noted  that 
his  newspaper  had  been  investigating 
similar  allegations  against  Clinton  for 
years,  but  could  garner  no  hard  evi¬ 
dence.  Flowers,  for  example,  had 
denied  she  and  Clinton  had  an  affair 
until  she  changed  her  assertion  in  the 
Star  interviews. 

“On  the  whole.  I’d  rather  get  beat 
on  a  story  like  this  than  scoop  the 
world  and  be  wrong,”  he  said. 

Starr  said  that  after  the  initial  Star 
article  about  Nichols’  lawsuit  came 
out,  if  Clinton  had  not  dignified  the 
issue  by  commenting  on  the  allega¬ 
tions,  his  paper  probably  would  not 
have  done  a  story.  But,  he  said,  once 
Clinton  appeared  on  national  televi¬ 
sion  and  denied  the  affair,  the  Demo¬ 
crat-Gazette  could  not  ignore  it.  The 
paper  did  not,  however,  name  the 
women  mentioned  in  the  lawsuit. 

Although  the  lawsuit  was  a  public 
document  that  the  Democrat-Gazette 


Rock,  Starr  says  his  paper  absolutely 
will  not  bid  for  a  story. 

“If  they’re  buying  lies,  it’s  not 
going  to  bother  us,"  he  said,  noting 
that,  while  he  opposes  Clinton’s 
nomination  for  other  reasons,  he  is 
“not  going  to  jump  on  this  band¬ 
wagon” 

Starr  said  he  hopes  the  national 
press  will  get  over  this  issue  and 
examine  the  issues,  “but  they’re  still 
skirt-chasing." 

Censorship  lifted 

Kuwait  has  lifted  its  formal  pre¬ 
publication  censorship,  in  effect  since 
1986,  but  has  retained  the  right  to 
close  down  publications  that  produce 
reports  the  government  finds  objec¬ 
tionable. 

The  announcement  by  the  Kuwaiti 
Information  Minister  is  not  expected 
to  affect  the  broadcast  media,  which 
are  still  government  operated. 
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How  the  public  views  the  Clinton  coverage 


By  Debra  Gersh 

While  the  media  debate  their  cover¬ 
age  of  the  amorous  allegations  against 
Arkansas  Gov.  Bill  Clinton,  a  new 
survey  finds  the  American  public  split 
almost  down  the  middle  when  asked 
whether  it  would  report  such  a  story. 

If  they  were  heading  a  news  organi¬ 
zation,  52%  of  respondents  who  were 
aware  of  the  charges  against  Demo¬ 
cratic  presidential  contender  Clinton 
said  they  would  run  the  story,  while 
43%  said  they  would  not  print  or 
broadcast  these  allegations,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  survey  from  the  Times  Mirror 
Center  for  the  People  &  the  Press  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Not  surprisingly.  Republicans  ran 
61%  to  34%  in  favor  of  going  with  the 
story,  while  Democrats  nixed  the 


story  56%  to  39%. 

Independents  closely  mirrored 
Republicans,  coming  in  at  57%  to  38% 
in  favor  of  reporting  the  allegations. 

Public  opinion  of  the  press  did  not 
fare  well  in  this  survey,  as  only  8% 
said  they  think  the  press  coverage 
was  very  responsible,  while  twice  as 
many,  17%,  said  the  coverage  was  not 
at  all  responsible.  Thirty-six  percent 
said  coverage  was  fairly  responsible, 
24%  believe  it  was  not  too  responsi¬ 
ble,  and  15%  responded  “don’t 
know.” 

Further,  nearly  three  quarters  of  the 
respondents,  71%,  said  they  believe 
the  media  are  reporting  the  charges 
because  the  media  “think  such  stories 
attract  large  audiences.”  Only  21% 
said  news  organizations  are  covering 
this  angle  “because  they  feel  voters 


should  know  about  the  personality  and 
character  of  a  presidential  candidate.” 

Respondents  were  closely  split 
over  whether  marital  infidelity  is  a 
consideration  when  judging  a  candi¬ 
date  for  president.  Forty  percent  said 
it  should  be  considered,  while  52% 
said  it  has  little  to  do  with  the  ability  to 
handle  the  job  of  president.  Eight  per¬ 
cent  could  not  say. 

The  telephone  survey  was  con¬ 
ducted  over  a  four-day  period  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  with  some  of  the  interviews 
coming  after  Clinton’s  post-Super 
Bowl  appearance  on  an  abbreviated 
version  of  the  program  60  Minutes. 

Responses  showed  no  significant 
change  following  that  broadcast, 
except  for  overall  awareness  of  the 
allegations,  which  jumped  from  67% 
to  79%. 


LEGAL 


Judge  dismisses  $10  million  libel  suit 

Rules  New  York  Times  book  review  is  unverifiable 
opinion  which  is  not  actionabie  under  libei  law 


By  Debra  Gersb 

A  federal  district  judge  has  dis¬ 
missed  a  $I0  million  libel  suit  against 
the  Mew  York  Times,  but  author  Dan 
E.  Moldea,  who  filed  the  suit,  has 
already  appealed  the  ruling. 

Moldea  filed  suit  in  August  1990, 
charging  that  a  review  of  his  book. 
Interference:  How  Organized  Crime 
Influences  Professional  Football,  in 
the  New  York  Times  Book  Review 
section  about  a  year  earlier  “willfully 
and  maliciously  made  false  and  mis¬ 
leading  statements  and  generated 
false  innuendos  concerning  Moldea's 
writing  of  the  book”  (E&P,  Sept.  8, 
1990,  P.29). 

Moldea  also  charged  that  the 
reviewer.  Times  sportswriter  Gerald 
Eskenazi,  covered  the  National  Foot¬ 
ball  League  and  thus  sought  to  pro¬ 
tect  it  by  “personally  attacking 
Moldea,  discrediting  his  reputation 
and  smearing  his  good  name  ...” 

United  States  District  Judge  John 
Garrett  Penn  in  Washington,  D.C., 
granted  the  Times’  motion  for  sum¬ 
mary  judgment  in  a  somewhat  narrow 
ruling  that  addressed  Eskenazi’s 
assertion  that  Moldea’s  book  con¬ 


tained  “too  much  sloppy  journal¬ 
ism.” 

Judge  Penn  ruled,  in  part,  that  “a 
book  review  is  similarly  the  type  of 
article  which  the  reasonable  reader 
knows  is  comprised  of  the  reviewer's 
opinion.  Upon  examining  the  state¬ 
ment  at  issue  —  ‘too  much  sloppy 
journalism’  —  in  such  context,  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  an  unverifiable  opin¬ 
ion,  and  is  thus  not  actionable  under 
libel  law.” 

Moldea’s  attorney,  Roger  C.  Sim¬ 
mons  of  Gordon  &  Simmons,  in  Fred¬ 
erick,  Md.,  said  that  his  client  is  not 
challenging  the  right  of  Eskenazi  to 
express  his  opinion,  but  rather 
“whether  or  not  the  statements  chal¬ 
lenged  contained  factual  assertions.” 

It  is  those  factual  assertions  that 
Moldea  claims  are  false  and  defama¬ 
tory. 

“We  feel  it’s  an  important  case  for 
writers,”  said  Simmons,  noting  that 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court’s  decision  in 
Milkovich  v.  Lorain  Journal  (E&P, 
June  30,  1990,  P.  12)  “says  there  is  no 
First  Amendment  right  to  [publish] 
false  statements.  That's  the  issue  in 
our  case.” 

Moldea  commented,  “1  believe  if 


this  ruling  stands,  authors  will  be  at 
the  complete  mercy  of  reviewers  and 
that  the  publications  that  print  those 
reviews  will  have  no  responsibility  to 
monitor  conflicts  of  interest  and  cor¬ 
rect  mistakes.” 

George  Freeman,  senior  counsel  in 
the  New  York  Times  legal  depart¬ 
ment,  said,  “We’re  gratified  that  the 
judge  agreed  with  us  totally  and  held 
that  the  book  review  clearly  consisted 
of  non-defamatory  opinion.  1  think 
the  book  review  was  written  in  classic 
book  review  style;  [it  reached]  a  con¬ 
clusion  that  was  supported  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  accurate  facts.” 

Freeman  said  the  description  “too 
much  sloppy  journalism”  is  itself 
subjective,  as  what  might  be  too  much 
or  what  might  be  considered  sloppy 
can  be  different  from  one  person  to 
the  next. 

Noting  that,  while  Judge  Penn 
“didn't  analyze  each  particular  fact, 
those  facts  were  not  defamatory  to 
the  author.  Since  the  conclusion  is 
protected,  you  don't  have  to  get  into 
what  the  pegs  are”  that  the  reviewer 
used  to  reach  that  conclusion. 

Not  surprisingly,  each  side  is  confi¬ 
dent  it  will  prevail  in  appeals. 
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Senate  counsel  subpoenas  newspaper  reporters 

Newsday,  Washington  Times  reporters  ordered  to  appear 
at  hearings  investigating  Senate  committee  leaks 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Despite  media  requests  for  a  hear¬ 
ing  before  any  subpoenas  were 
issued,  the  Senate  special  counsel 
investigating  leaks  from  the  Clarence 
Thomas  and  Charles  Keating  hear¬ 
ings  has  received  authorization  to 
subpoena  Newsday  and  its  reporter, 
Tim  Phelps. 

Although  special  independent 
counsel  Peter  E.  Fleming  Jr.  had  ear¬ 
lier  stated  he  likely  would  subpoena 
Phelps  and  National  Public  Radio  cor¬ 
respondent  Nina  Totenberg,  Fleming 
was  required  to  get  subpoena  authori¬ 
zation  from  the  president  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
(D-W.Va.). 

Fleming  has  indicated  he  may  ask 
Phelps  and  Totenberg  to  reveal  their 
sources  of  confidential  information 
regarding  allegations  of  sexual 
harassment  levied  by  Anita  Hill 
against  Supreme  Court  Justice  Clar¬ 
ence  Thomas.  Both  Totenberg  and 
Phelps  have  said  they  will  not  reveal 
their  sources  {E&P,  Feb.  1,  P.9). 


prior  to  publication;  tape  recordings 
or  notes  of  conversations  with  Hill 
prior  to  publication;  tape  recordings 
or  notes  of  conversations  with  Sen. 
Paul  Simon  (D-  III.),  who  was  quoted 
in  the  story,  prior  to  publication;  any 
other  materials  received  or  generated 
prior  to  publication  relating  to  Hill’s 
allegations;  telephone  records  of  calls 
to  or  from  three  telephone  numbers 
with  Oklahoma  area  codes;  and  all 
public  statements  made  by  Newsday 
or  Phelps  regarding  how  information 
for  the  article  was  obtained. 

Despite  appeals  from  Newsday  and 
other  news  organizations  —  includ¬ 
ing  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post  —  Sen.  Byrd  said  on  the  Senate 
floor  Jan.  30  he  would  not  block  a 
subpoena  that  is  within  the  scope  of 
the  investigation. 

Washington  attorney  Theodore  B. 
Olson  of  Gibson,  Dunn  &  Crutcher, 
who  is  representing  Phelps  and  News- 
day,  wrote  to  Sen.  Byrd  Jan.  28,  ask¬ 
ing  that  his  clients  be  given  the  chance 


Despite  appeals  from  Newsday  and  other  news 
organizations . . .  Sen.  Byrd  said  on  the  Senate  floor 
Jan.  30  he  would  not  block  a  subpoena  that  is  within 
the  scope  of  the  investigation. 


Fleming  also  has  been  directed  to 
investigate  leaks  from  the  Charles 
Keating  hearings.  As  E&P  went  to 
press  this  week,  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Times  reported  that  its  staff 
writer,  Paul  M.  Rodriguez,  who  wrote 
about  the  Keating  investigation,  had 
been  subpoenaed  to  appear  Feb.  14. 
Rodriguez  said  he  will  appear  but  will 
not  reveal  his  sources. 

The  subpoena  to  Phelps  simply 
calls  for  him  to  appear  Feb.  13.  Senate 
rules  call  for  the  hearings  to  be  held  in 
private,  but  Phelps  and  his  attorneys 
will  seek  to  have  them  opened. 

The  Newsday  subpoena  asks  for  a 
copy  of  the  Oct.  6  article  in  which 
Hill's  allegations  appeared;  drafts  of 
the  article;  any  copies  of  the  FBI 
report  relating  to  Hill’s  allegations  or 
documents  reflecting  information 
from  that  report;  Hill’s  affidavit  or 
sworn  statement  prior  to  publication; 
any  other  written  statement  of  Hill 


to  argue  against  a  subpoena  before 
one  is  authorized. 

Sen.  Byrd,  however,  said  he  would 
leave  arguments  on  the  issue  to  the 
Senate  Rules  and  Administration 
Committee. 

“The  resolution  [authorizing  the 
special  counsel]  makes  clear  that,  if  a 
witness  who  has  been  subpoenaed  to 
appear  at  a  deposition  asserts  a  privi¬ 
lege  against  responding  to  a  question 
or  producing  records,  it  is  the  chair¬ 
man  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis¬ 
tration,  or  the  full  committee  if  they 
refer  the  objection,  who  rule  on  the 
objection  in  the  first  instance.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  the  full  Senate  may  consider  a 
recommendation  by  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  to  take  actions  to  enforce  a 
subpoena,”  Sen.  Byrd  explained. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Rules 
and  Administration  Committee  is 
Sen.  Wendell  H.  Ford  (D-Ky.)  and 


the  ranking  minority  member  is  Sen. 
Theodore  F.  Stevens  (R-Alaska). 

Sen.  Byrd  added,  however,  that 
“As  one  senator  who  serves  on  the 
Rules  Committee,  I  wish  to  make 
clear  that,  if  these  questions  are 
brought  to  the  Committee,  I  intend  to 
consider  both  sides’  views  with  an 
open  mind  and  with  an  appreciation 
for  the  importance  of  the  question 
presented.” 

Olson  followed  up  on  Sen.  Byrd’s 
comments  with  letters  to  Sen.  Ford 
and  Sen.  Stevens  on  Feb.  3,  reiterat¬ 
ing  the  “important  and  sensitive 
issues  under  the  First  Amendment” 
that  would  follow  subpoenas  of  the 
press. 

“Accordingly,”  Olson  wrote,  in 
part,  “we  respectfully  request  the 
opportunity  to  be  heard  by  you  or  the 
Rules  Committee  before  the  issuance 
of  any  such  subpoena,  or  at  the  very 
least,  prior  to  its  return  date  [the  date 
of  testimony  or  turning  over  of  docu¬ 
ments  requested]. 

“We  emphasize  that  the  issuance, 
standing  alone,  of  compulsory  pro¬ 
cess  to  the  press  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  implicates  the  constitutional 
guarantees  of  the  First  Amendment,” 
Olson’s  letter  stated.  “Therefore  it  is 
essential  that  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  be  accorded  prior  to  any  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  Senate’s  subpoena  power 
upon  the  press.” 

Olson  told  E&P  that  he  was  disap¬ 
pointed,  though  not  too  surprised, 
that  the  subpoenas  were  issued  with¬ 
out  giving  his  clients  the  opportunity 
to  argue  against  them,  but  he  still 
believes  the  Rules  Committee  will 
“stop  short  of  actually  trying  to  force 
them  to  disclose  confidential  sources.” 

Jane  E.  Kirtley,  executive  director 
of  the  Washington,  D.C. -based 
Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of 
the  Press  wrote  to  Sen.  Ford  and  Sen. 
Stevens  the  day  after  the  subpoenas 
were  issued,  denouncing  the  action 
.  and  requesting  the  opportunity  to  tes¬ 
tify  or  file  testimony  if  a  hearing  is 
scheduled  on  any  contempt  action. 

“We  respectfully  urge  you  to  with¬ 
draw  these  subpoenas,”  Kirtley 
wrote  in  the  Feb.  4  letter.  “The  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  important  role  that  an 
independent  press  plays  in  our  soci¬ 
ety.  Journalists  simply  cannot  do 
(See  SUBPOENA  on  page  27) 
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Threats  as  anti-Castro  Cubans  confront  Miami  papers 


The  Miami  Herald  and  its  Spanish- 
language  sister  paper  have  been  van¬ 
dalized  and  threatened  with  bombing 
and  death  to  executives  after  radical 
anti-Castro  Cuban  expatriates 
stepped  up  accusations  that  the  news¬ 
papers  are  biased  in  favor  of  commu¬ 
nist  Cuba. 

Herald  publisher  and  chairman 
David  Lawrence  Jr.  has  told  Miami 
police  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  about  the  threats 
and  damaged  newsracks,  but  bomb 
threats  have  continued  even  after 
heavy  press  coverage. 

Lawrence  told  police  that  he, 
Miami  Herald  Publishing  Co.  presi¬ 
dent  Roberto  Suarez,  and  El  Nuevo 
Herald  editor  Carlos  Verdecia  had 
received  written  death  threats, 
unsigned,  in  Spanish,  and  the  paper 
received  phone  calls  threatening  to 
bomb  it. 

Herald  news  boxes  have  been 
smeared  with  human  waste  and  a  gel 
substance  and  with  graffitti  compar¬ 
ing  the  paper  to  Cuba’s  communist 
newspaper. 

“These  are  volatile  times,  as  you 
know,”  Lawrence  said  in  a  letter 
asking  Miami  police  chief  Calvin  Ross 
for  increased  security.  “It  would  be 
tragic  if  anyone  were  hurt,  or  if  the 
flow  of  information  were  in  any  way 
impeded." 

The  Cuban  America  National 
Foundation,  a  leading  anti-Castro 
group  that  has  opposed  the  Herald’s 
reporting  and  editorial  positions, 
denied  orchestrating  the  campaign 
against  the  paper  and  called  for  “calm 
and  reason.” 

The  threats  began  after  foundation 


chairman  Jorge  Mas  Canosa  accused 
the  Herald  and  Nuevo  Herald  of  being 
“tools”  of  Cuban  communist  leader 
Fidel  Castro  and  of  slanting  news  in 
his  favor. 

Mas  Canosa,  whose  complaints 
against  the  Herald  go  back  years,  also 
accused  the  papers  of  a  “continuous 
and  systematic  campaign  against 
Cuban-Americans,  their  institutions, 
values,  ethics  and  ideals.” 

The  paper  has  called  the  allegations 
“sad  and  painful  and  unfair.” 

It  published  a  lengthy  column  in 
which  Mas  Canosa  detailed  a  laundry 
list  of  compliants.  One  focused  on  a 
Nuevo  Herald  column,  by  assistant 


Lawrence  declined  to  debate  Mas 
Canosa  publicly.  Suarez  and  Verde¬ 
cia  have  ignored  his  demands  that 
they  resign. 

Several  leading  area  Cuban-Ameri¬ 
cans,  including  Miami  Mayor  Xavier 
Suarez,  have  announcd  the  formation 
of  an  anti-defamation  group  whose 
goal  is,  according  to  a  leader,  to  eradi¬ 
cate  from  the  news  “hostile”  refer¬ 
ences  to  Cuban  exiles  and  institu¬ 
tions. 

Don  Flores,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Hispanic 
Journalists  and  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Iowa  City  Press-Citizen, 
said  he  believes  the  paper  is  doing  the 


“You  can’t  have  one  segment  of  the  community 
dictating  the  content  of  the  newspaper,”  Fiores  said. 
“That  is  something  we  as  journalists  should  never 
give  in  to.” 


city  editor  Andres  Reynaldo,  that 
criticized  his  foundation’s  support  of 
legislation  to  tighten  the  trade 
embargo  against  Cuba.  He  complain¬ 
ed  about  the  Herald’s  Page  One  cov¬ 
erage  of  a  bank  that  is  being  investi¬ 
gated  for  money  laundering  and 
whose  chairman  is  a  foundation  direc¬ 
tor.  He  also  decried  the  paper’s  favor¬ 
able  coverage  of  Castro  and  unfavor¬ 
able  coverage  of  his  foundation. 

Lawrence  and  Suarez  defended  the 
papers’  accuracy  and  neutrality 
in  columns  of  their  own.  One  by 
Lawrence  was  headlined,  “Come  on, 
Mr.  Mas,  be  fair.” 


best  it  can  but  local  issues  facing 
Cuban  expatriates  “are  volatile  and 
extremes  can  be  created.” 

He  said  the  Herald  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  newspaper  industry  in 
hiring  and  promoting  Hispanic  jour¬ 
nalists,  and  characterizing  the  news¬ 
paper  as  pro-communist  unfairly 
reflects  on  staffers  who  happen  to  be 
Cuban. 

“You  can’t  have  one  segment  of 
the  community  dictating  the  content  of 
the  newspaper,”  Flores  said.  “That  is 
something  we  as  journalists  should 
never  give  in  to.” 

—  George  Garneau 


Broadcast  exec  named  ANPA  vice  president 


John  F.  Sturm,  vice  president/gov¬ 
ernment  affairs  at  CBS  Inc.,  has  been 
named  to  the  new  position  of  senior 
vice  president/public  policy  at  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  effective  Feb.  18. 

Sturm  will  head  the  legal  and  gov¬ 
ernment  affairs  department  and  will 
serve  as  the  ANPA’s  top  public  policy 
staff  executive. 

Sturm  spent  six  years  at  CBS,  prior 
to  which  he  had  been  assistant  general 
attorney  at  NBC.  Before  that,  he  had 
spent  five  years  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  with 
his  last  post  as  legal  assistant  to  the 
chairman. 


A  member  of  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Bar  Association,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Bar  Association,  Sturm 
also  has  served  on  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  and  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcast¬ 
ers,  the  executive  council  of  the 
North  American  National  Broadcast¬ 
ers  Association,  the  legal  committee 
of  the  European  Broadcasting  Union, 
and  the  government  affairs  committee 
of  the  American  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion. 

Sturm  is  a  native  of  Indiana  who 
earned  his  law  degree  at  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Law  and  his  BBA/ 


accounting  from  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame. 

He  now  resides  in  Chevy  Chase, 
Md.,  with  his  wife  Polly  and  their 
children  Patrick  and  Kathryn. 

The  ANPA  has  announced  plans  to 
merge  with  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau,  effective  July  I ,  when  the 
NAB’s  merger  with  six  other  industry 
associations  is  completed. 


New  pullout 


The  Palatka,  Fla.,  shopper  Pm/mu/m 
Penny  saver  now  features  an  8-page, 
pull-out  tv  listing,  “Prime  Time  Tele¬ 
vision.” 
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Publishing  and  politics 

Education  secretary  will  stick  by  appointment  of  Illinois  news  exec 
despite  two  controversial  opinion  columns  he  wrote  about  David  Duke 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

U.S.  Education  Secrectary  Lamar 
Alexander  has  no  intention  of  dump¬ 
ing  Champaign-Urbana  (111.)  News- 
Gazette  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  John  Hirschfeld  from  an  advi¬ 
sory  committee  because  of  two  con¬ 
troversial  columns,  a  department 
spokesperson  says. 

Neither  Alexander  nor  anyone  else 
from  the  Education  Department  has 
contacted  Hirschfeld  about  opinion 
columns  he  wrote  last  November 
saying  former  neo-Nazi  and  Ku  Klux 
Klan  leader  David  Duke’s  “message 
is  appealing,  even  if  Duke  is  not,” 
said  Education  spokeswoman  Etta 
Fielek. 

“It  has  not  been  a  big  issue  here,” 
Fielek  said  in  a  telephone  interview. 
“It’s  kind  of  ironic  that  we’ve  gotten 
calls  from  the  media  kind  of  question¬ 
ing  his  right  to  say  this  because  he  is  in 
the  media.  He’s  got  a  right  to  say  it; 
you  don’t  have  to  agree  with  him.” 


One  of  the  most  prestigious  and 
powerful  accrediting  organizations, 
the  Middle  States  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Schools,  has  stirred  a 
heated  controversy  by  adopting 
“diversity  standards”  for  its  evalua¬ 
tions. 

One  result  of  the  furor  is  that  the 
Education  Department  has  withheld 
its  recognition  of  the  group  for  more 
than  nine  months. 

The  charge  against  Hirschfeld,  as 
reported  in  the  Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education,  is  that  some  academics 
believe  his  columns  show  a  bias 
against  diversity  standards. 

For  his  part,  Hirschfeld  says  he  has 
not  made  up  his  mind  about  just  what 
role,  if  any,  diversity  standards 
should  have  in  accrediting. 

“I’ve  not  really  made  up  my  mind 
on  that,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  think 
accreditation  is  the  problem.  I  think 
[the  problem]  is  federal  funding. 
Maybe  we  can  break  the  link  so  they 
are  not  affected  by  each  other.” 


“It’s  kind  of  ironic  that  we’ve  gotten  calls  from  the 
media  kind  of  questioning  his  right  to  say  this 
because  he  is  in  the  media.  He’s  got  a  right  to  say  it; 
you  don’t  have  to  agree  with  him.” 


In  a  telephone  interview,  Hirsch- 
feld  himself  called  the  sudden  flap  about 
the  columns  “a  tempest  in  a  teapot.” 

“Nobody  [from  the  Education 
Department]  has  called  me  to  ask  for 
my  resignation  or  complain  about  the 
columns,”  he  said. 

The  columns  have,  however,  raised 
a  clamor  among  some  academics  who 
say  they  worry  about  Hirschfeld’s 
membership  on  a  government  panel 
that  oversees  the  role  accrediting 
groups  can  play  in  encouraging  more 
minority  students  and  faculty. 

In  October,  Alexander  appointed 
Hirschfeld  to  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Accreditation  and 
Institutional  Eligibility. 

Among  the  big  issues  that  panel  will 
study  is  whether  accrediting  groups 
should  evaluate  student  and  faculty 
“diversity”  when  considering  a  col¬ 
lege’s  fitness. 


Liberal  criticism  of  his  columns  is 
nothing  new,  Hirschfeld  says,  but 
what  he  says  he  finds  disturbing  is 
that  most  of  his  critics  this  time  seem 
not  to  have  read  the  columns  fully. 

He  vigorously  denies  they  support 
Duke. 

An  attorney,  Hirschfeld  points  to 
his  work  with  black  clients  poor  and 
wealthy,  and  his  strong  pro-lsrael 
stance  as  evidence  he  is  not  biased. 

“They  [clients]  all  know  I  am  not 
anti-Semitic,  not  anti-black.  I’m  a 
Catholic  myself  —  and  1  sure  as  hell 
am  not  going  to  favor  Duke,  who 
doesn’t  like  Catholics  either,”  Hirsch- 
feld  said. 

Hirschfeld  first  wrote  about  Duke  in 
a  Nov.  14  column  that  criticized  Bush 
and  the  national  Republican  Party  for 
the  “grave  mistake”  of  disassociating 
themselves  from  Duke’s  gubernatorial 
candidacy  in  Louisiana. 


He  wrote  that  Duke’s  campaign 
platform  —  “opposed  to  increased 
welfare,  increased  taxes,  increased 
illegal  immigration,  increased  crime, 
increased  affirmative  action,  and 
increased  gun  control,  just  to  mention 
a  few”  —  is  supported  by  main¬ 
stream  Republicans  and  conserva¬ 
tives,  including  himself. 

While  Duke’s  past  membership  in 
the  Klan  was  “despicable,”  Hirsch¬ 
feld  wrote,  Duke  had  “publicly  disav¬ 
owed  his  old  ways”  and  should  not  be 
excluded  from  the  Grand  Old  Party. 

The  column  sparked  hate  mail  and 
even  personal  threats  from  anti-Duke 
readers,  Hirschfeld  said. 

So  in  a  second  column  Hirschfeld 
elaborated  on  his  feelings  about 
Duke,  conservative  views,  and  liberal 
“enemies.” 

Much  of  the  column  repeats  the 
point  that  he  was  not  endorsing  Duke 
personally,  or  the  Klan  or  neo-Na¬ 
zism. 

In  a  section  that  was  quoted  in 
the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education, 
Hirschfeld  suggested  that  Duke  be 
forgiven  for  his  membership  in  the 
Klan  and  Neo-Nazi  organizations, 
and  he  wrote  that  it  was  “strangely 
anomolous”  that  “the  most  hateful 
letters  .  .  .  were  from  ministers  and 
others  who  strongly  professed  to  be 
Christian.” 

The  columns,  published  in  the 
News-Gazette’s  51,298-circulation 
Sunday  editions,  stayed  a  local  story 
until  they  were  mentioned  in  the  Jan. 
15  issue  of  the  Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education. 

In  a  story  by  Scott  Jaschik,  an 
unnamed  source  is  quoted  as  saying 
the  columns  were  regarded  by  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  officials  as  “a  real 
embarrassment.” 

The  source  said  officials  were 
meeting  to  discuss  strategies  for 
“dealing  with  the  situation,  ranging 
from  ignoring  it  to  asking  Mr.  Hirsch¬ 
feld  to  resign.” 

Education  Department  spokeswo¬ 
man  Fielek,  however,  said  there  have 
been  no  high-level  discussions  about 
Hirschfeld  at  all. 

Jaschik  said  the  Chronicle  stands 
behind  the  story  which,  he  said,  was 
simply  “straightforward  reporting.” 
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Covering  the  cops 

Baltimore  Sun  police  reporter  spends  a  year  chronicling 
life  in  the  homicide  squad;  turns  it  into  a  book 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  idea,  started  over  a  shared 
bottle  in  the  precinct  house  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve,  was  given  impetus  by  a 
newspaper  strike  and  wound  up  a  480- 
page  book  called  Homicide:  A  Year 
on  the  Killing  Streets. 

While  researching  the  book,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  police  reporter  David 
Simon  was  given  remarkable  access 
to  the  city’s  homicide  squad  and  spent 
an  entire  year  chronicling  life  on  the 
streets  and  in  the  squad  room. 

“I  think  the  truth  is  more  fascinat¬ 
ing  than  fiction,”  Simon  told  E&P. 
“Everyone  writes  true  crime  books; 
it’s  always  one  real  tough  case,  and 
two  detectives  will  scratch  their 
heads,  and  they’re  always  totally 
devoted,  and  they  go  home  to  their 
wives  and  kids.  This  is  the  antidote  to 
that  .  .  .  .  ” 

The  idea  first  came  up  on  Christmas 
Eve  1985  when  Simon  was  sitting  with 
detectives,  sharing  a  drink  and  talking 
about  how  he  had  been  covering  the 
police  for  a  couple  of  years,  but  was 
having  trouble  getting  what  he  wanted 
across  to  readers. 

“I  don’t  think  Damon  Runyon 
could  get  printed  anymore  in  any 
newspaper  in  the  country,”  he  said. 
“And  when  we  do  look  at  an  issue  in 
depth,  it’s  all  sort  of  sociological,  it’s 
that  it  should  be  studied,  not  felt.” 

Nothing  more  on  the  project  hap¬ 
pened  until  the  summer  of  1987,  when 
there  was  a  strike  at  the  Sun.  Residual 
anger  left  him  feeling  as  though  he  did 
not  want  to  go  back  to  work  right 
away,  but  he  also  did  not  want  to  give 
up  his  Job,  so  he  took  a  leave  of 
absence. 

“I  liked  the  Sun  as  an  institution 
and  I  wanted  to  stay  there,  but  I  was 
feeling  kind  of  angry.  So  I  wrote 
the  book  proposal  to  the  police 
department  ...”  Simon  explained, 
crediting  the  late  police  commissioner 
with  approving  the  idea. 

Although  Simon  said  the  detectives 
did  not  trust  him  at  first,  eventually 
“they  couldn’t  help  it.  It  was  almost 
like  somebody  was  paying  attention 
to  them  at  a  very  gut  level. 

“Detectives  have  been  manipu¬ 
lated  into  this  mythic  sort  of  icon 
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David  Simon 


where  they  run  around  shooting  peo¬ 
ple.  People  who  do  real  police  work 
are  sort  of  resentful,  because  there’s  a 
lot  of  pride  in  what  they  do,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  nobody  really  has 
much  patience  for  what  they  really 
do  ....  So  for  somebody  to  actually 
pay  attention  to  police  work,  they 
were  getting  a  kick  out  of  it,  they 
couldn’t  help  themselves  in  a  way.” 

For  legal  reasons  —  he  did  not 
want  to  produce  any  first-generation 
evidence  —  and  to  avoid  intimidating 
subjects,  Simon  carried  only  a  note¬ 


thing  he  saw  behind  the  scenes  to 
other  reporters. 

“Yeah,  there’s  an  ethical  dilemma 
there,  isn’t  there?  I’m  there.  I’m  not 
identified  as  a  reporter.  That’s  a 
problem.  I  did  the  best  1  could  with 
it,”  Simon  said. 

“1  can’t  tell  them  I’m  a  reporter  at 
that  moment.  It  would  disrupt  the 
whole  investigation.  My  agreement 
with  the  police  department  was  I 
would  be  this  police  intern  and  not  do 
any  actual  police  work  but  not  act  as  a 
reporter,”  he  explained. 

“I  don’t  know  quite  how  you  can 
do  it,  except  to  do  it.  You  wouldn’t 
have  this  book,  you  wouldn’t  be  able 
to  write  this  kind  of  journalism  and 
identify  yourself.  So  there’s  moral 
equivocation,  and  I  don’t  deny 
it  ...  . 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  do  when 
you’re  in  a  hospital  room  and  the  guy 
thinks  he’s  talking  to  a  detective  from 
his  bed.  It  was  a  weird  sensation,  and 
I  felt  guilty  a  lot  of  the  time,  and  I 
don’t  deny  it,”  Simon  said. 

“The  argument  for  this  type  of  jour¬ 
nalism  is  that  when  you  go  back  and 
you  try  and  recreate  events  —  even  if 
you’re  the  best  interviewer  in  the 
world,  even  if  you’re  Tom  Wolfe  and  I 
you’re  doing  the  Mercury  space 
program  —  to  get  that  kind  of  detail, 
to  get  people’s  memories  that  honed 


Simon  also  did  not  identify  himself  as  a  reporter  to 
anyone  but  the  detectives  —  he  was  classified  as  a 
police  intern  —  nor  did  he  relate  anything  he  saw 
behind  the  scenes  to  other  reporters. 


book  and  not  a  tape  recorder.  By  the 
end  of  1988,  he  had  filled  over  300 
reporter  notebooks. 

During  that  year,  he  would  put  his 
notes  into  a  computer  each  night, 
more  or  less,  but  Simon  did  not  start 
writing  the  book  until  the  year  was 
over,  so  he  could  better  understand 
events  as  a  whole. 

Simon  also  did  not  identify  himself 
as  a  reporter  to  anyone  but  the 
detectives  —  he  was  classified  as  a 
police  intern  —  nor  did  he  relate  any¬ 


[you  have  to  be  there].” 

In  only  one  case  did  Simon  feel  like 
“an  interloper”;  when  the  detectives 
were  telling  the  mother  of  a  young  girl 
that  her  missing  1 1 -year-old  daughter 
had  been  found  dead. 

“1  didn’t  feel  like  I  had  any  right  to 
be  there,”  he  said. 

“I  felt  sick  going  to  the  door,  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  room,  but  I’ll  never 
forget  the  look  on  her  face  when 
she  knew  ....  I  didn’t  know  quite 
(See  COPS  on  page  26) 


Getting  readers  into  the  tent 

Maine  newspaper  opens  its  daiiy  editoriai  board  meetings  to  the  pubiic 


By  Tony  Case 

From  time  to  time,  newspapers 
have  resorted  to  some  public  rela- 
tions-style  showmanship  to  get  peo¬ 
ple  into  the  tent. 

To  better  interact  with  readers  they 
have  sponsored  “town  meetings” 
and  distributed  questionnaires 
imploring  readers  for  their  comments 
about  community  issues  and  opinions 
on  local  news  coverage. 

In  their  quest  for  the  public’s  ear, 
newspapers  have  recognized  the 
importance  of  letting  their  readers 
know  they  care  what  they  think. 
Accordingly,  many  have  perpetually 
posed  the  question  “How’m  I 
doing  ?”  to  their  audiences,  much  the 
same  way  Ed  Koch  did  to  New  York¬ 
ers  when  he  was  mayor. 

They  have  taken  the  intimate 
approach  one  step  further  in  Maine, 
where  the  sister  papers  the  Portland 
Press  Herald  and  Maine  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram  have  begun  inviting  readers  to 
daily  editorial  board  meetings  where 
editors  and  writers  decide  which  top¬ 
ics  will  be  addressed  on  the  next  day's 
editorial  pages,  and  how  they  will  be 
addressed. 


“Our  primary  motivation  in  doing 
this,”  explained  editorial  page  editor 
George  Neavoll,  who  introduced  the 
new  policy  last  fall,  “was  to  demistify 
some  things  we  were  doing  at  the 
paper,  especially  on  the  editorial 
page.  People  are  generally  so  intimi¬ 
dated  by  the  newspaper.  They  don’t 
know  what  we  do  here  ....  It  means 
a  lot  to  them  to  know  how  the  process 
works.” 

Neavoll,  who  has  worked  for  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  the  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
Journal-Gazette ,  among  other 
papers,  says  the  Press  Herald-Sunday 
Telegram  is  “one  of  possibly  two 
newspapers  in  the  country”  that 
opens  its  editorial  board  meetings  to 
the  public. 

I  This  is  a  surprisingly  small  figure 


considering  that  newspapering  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  public  service  industry, 
established  to  shed  light  where  there 
is  darkness,  expose  what  is  covered, 
question  what  some  may  want  kept  a 
secret — all  for  the  sake  of  informing 
the  reader. 

It  is  no  secret,  however,  that  papers 
often  have  an  image  problem  with  the 
citizenry.  One  reason  readers  might 
feel  distanced  from  their  local  paper, 
Neavoll  suggested,  is  that  some 
papers  have  placed  themselves  in 
“ivory  towers,”  alienating  their  audi¬ 
ences. 

“Many  of  us  just  come  around 
when  it’s  time  to  collect  money  for 
subscriptions,”  he  said. 

Neavoll  once  wrote  in  an  editorial, 
“We  who  are  in  the  business  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  are  the  foremost  advocates  of 
openness  in  government  and  open¬ 
ness  in  public  affairs,  and  rightly  so. 
Those  who  serve  us  in  the  public 
arena  ought  to  have  nothing  to  hide. 

“Too  often,  however,  we  don’t 
apply  the  same  standard  to  ourselves. 
A  newspaper  can  be  one  of  the  most 
secretive,  intimidating  institutions 
around,  and  nowhere  is  that  more 


evident  than  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment.” 

In  Portland  they  have  attempted  to 
shatter  this  enigma,  and  the  public 
response  has  been  encouraging, 
according  to  Neavoll.  Almost  every 
morning,  he  said,  at  least  one  guest, 
but  usually  three  or  four,  shows  up  for 
the  meeting;  the  largest  turnout,  as  of 
this  writing,  was  nine. 

There  are  not  many  repeat  visitors, 
he  noted,  and  participants,  overall,  do 
not  fit  a  particular  demographic;  peo¬ 
ple  representing  different  lifestyles, 
nationalities,  races,  sexes,  and  age 
groups  have  attended  the  meetings. 

In  the  beginning,  Neavoll  said, 
there  was  some  concern  that  the 
meetings  would  attract  “zealots,” 
but  so  far  no  shouting  matches  have 
ensued,  and  no  chairs  have  been 


thrown. 

The  gatherings  are  actually  very 
civilized,  he  said.  They  are  held,  not 
in  a  stuffy  boardroom  around  an 
ominous,  oval-shaped  table  with  big 
swivel  chairs,  but  rather  in  the  cozy 
office  of  an  editorial  writer.  “The 
staff  has  tried  to  make  the  surround¬ 
ings  comfortable,”  he  explained. 

In  his  initial  invitation  to  readers  to 
participate  in  the  meetings,  Neavoll 
wrote,  “If  you  come,  you  won’t  be 
put  on  the  spot  by  being  asked  your 
opinion  about  a  particular  topic;  this 
will  be  a  pure  working  meeting  for  us 
and  you  can  participate  or  not  if  you 
wish.  My  experience  elsewhere  is 
that  people  generally  just  like  to 
observe.” 

However,  the  visitors  often  do 
make  suggestions,  and  on  several 
occasions  their  ideas  have  actually 
been  used  by  the  paper,  according  to 
Neavoll.  “It’s  gratifying  to  readers 
when  they  see  us  respond  to  them,” 
he  said. 

Some  meetings  have  attracted 
famous  individuals,  such  as  Demo¬ 
cratic  presidential  contender  and  for¬ 
mer  California  Governor  Jerry  Brown 
who  recently  dropped  by  for  a  visit 
with  the  editorial  board  amid  his 
campaign  travels.  Brown  was  not 
bothered  by  the  presence  of  local  resi¬ 
dents,  Neavoll  said,  although  some 
other  public  figures  “have  raised  their 
eyebrows”  after  they  discovered  the 
meetings  were  open. 

However,  he  contended,  “It 
doesn’t  hurt  the  presidential  candi¬ 
dates  or  representatives  of  special- 
interest  groups  or  heads  of  business 
or  industry  who  might  be  coming  by 
the  paper  to  see  us  to  visit  with  real 
people,  too.” 

Some  have  suggested  that  Neavoll 
take  the  meetings  to  other  cities  in 
Maine,  such  as  Bangor  and  the  capital 
of  Augusta,  to  which  he  responds, 
“Maybe  we’ll  be  taking  our  show  on 
the  road  one  of  these  days.” 

Still,  it  stands  to  reason  the  next 
progression  is  to  open  the  paper’s 
regular  editorial  meeting  to  readers, 
where  they  can  participate  in  deci¬ 
sions  concerning  day-to-day  news 
coverage.  Neavoll  said  that,  while 
such  policies  have  to  be  developed 
“one  step  at  a  time,”  he  sees  no  rea¬ 
son  why  those  meetings  should  not  be 
public,  as  well. 


In  the  beginning,  Neavoll  said,  there  was  some 
concern  the  meetings  would  attract  “zealots,”  but  so 
far  no  shouting  matches  have  ensued,  and  no  chairs 
have  been  thrown. 
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Utah  weekly  looks  the  other  way 

Editor  admits  faiiure  to  cover  hospitai  embezziemer^t, 
sex  case  was  due  to  a  fear  that  the  paper  wouid  iose  revenue 


By  Jack  Nelson 

A  weekly  newspaper  in  the  small 
town  of  Beaver  has  admitted  entering 
into  a  two-year  conspiracy  to  keep 
quiet  a  town  scandal  that  involved  sex 
and  embezzlement  of  possibly  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  from  a 
community  hospital. 

The  question  is,  how  can  a  town  of 
2,000  people  keep  a  major  secret  for 
two  years? 

In  mid-January  a  Salt  Lake  televi¬ 
sion  station  revealed  that  civic  lead¬ 
ers,  many  citizens,  and  the  town’s 
newspaper — the  Beaver  Press — had 
hushed  up  a  sex  scandal  and  embez¬ 
zlement  involving  two  local  hospital 
administrators. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  ultimate  in  “the 
press  should  bring  only  good  news” 
syndrome. 

The  case  involved  Beaver  Valley 
Hospital  director  Lee  Strong  and 
assistant  director  Mary  Lowe  who 
had  carried  on  an  illicit  affair  for  17 
years.  When  the  affair  ended  two 
years  ago,  authorities  discovered  that 
the  pair  may  have  stolen  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  from  the  city-owned 
hospital.  Salt  Lake  City-based 
KSL-TV  reported  Jan.  12. 

Publisher-editor  Lisa  Yardley  of  the 
Beaver  Press  admitted  that  she  had  not 
meet  her  journalistic  responsibility. 


(Nelson  is  an  associate  professor  of 
Journalism  at  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity  and  formerly  worked  for  the  Salt 
Lake  Deseret  News.) 


“I  was  asked  to  withhold  the  infor¬ 
mation  until  a  time  when  they  could 
give  me  pertinent  information,”  she 
explained. 

Indeed,  she  was  aware  it  was  a  big 
story,  but  she  had  received  a  clear 
message  from  the  city  leaders  that  she 
was  expected  not  to  sully  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  town. 

Yardley  said  she  felt  threatened 
with  a  loss  of  business  if  she  published 
the  story — certainly  not  a  new  threat 
to  a  small  publisher  in  cases  such  as 
this. 


City  authorities  began  an  investigation 
in  19%  when  other  hospital  employees 
reported  financial  irregularities. 

Last  fall  Lowe  pleaded  guilty  to 
several  lesser  charges  and  testified  i 
against  her  former  lover.  She  was 
ordered  to  pay  restitution  of  about 
$9,000  for  converting  hospital  photo 
equipment  to  her  own  use  and  was  put 
on  probation. 

Strong  was  convicted  of  four 
counts  of  felony  theft  and  misuse  of 
public  money.  In  December  he  was 
sentenced  to  serve  10  months  in  the 


indeed,  she  was  aware  it  was  a  big  story,  but  she 
had  received  a  clear  message  from  the  city  leaders 
that  she  was  expected  not  to  sully  the  reputation  of 
the  town. 


“It  was  embarrassing  to  them,  and 
they  claimed  .  .  .  they  wanted  me  not 
to  throw  mud  at  the  county,”  she 
commented.  “I  was  accused  of  throw¬ 
ing  mud.” 

Because  of  the  threats  of  loss  of 
revenue,  she  decided  the  Beaver 
Press  would  ignore  the  issue.  Along 
with  missing  Medicaid  money,  about 
$3,000  a  month  had  disappeared  from 
petty  cash  funds.  In  addition,  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  sale  of  hospital  equip¬ 
ment  had  vanished.  Authorities  were 
unable  to  come  up  with  even  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  total  money  missing  over 
the  long  period. 


Beaver  County  Jail.  Throughout  his 
trial.  Strong’s  attorneys  insisted  he 
had  done  nothing  wrong. 

One  problem  was  that  most  of  the 
pertinent  records  were  missing  when 
the  investigation  began. 

“We  had  to  reconstruct  the  books 
completely  because  most  of  the 
records  were  gone  by  the  time  we  got 
to  the  hospital,”  Beaver  County 
Attorney  Leo  Kanell  said.  “We  felt 
like  it  was  a  pretty  light  sentence.” 

The  other  problem,  of  course,  was 
the  lack  of  cleansing  publicity — a 
result  of  the  press  failing  in  its  watch¬ 
dog  function. 


Survey  says  folks  prefer  magazines 


More  Americans  prefer  magazines 
rather  than  newspapers,  according  to 
a  new  public  opinion  survey. 

American  Opinion  Research  of 
Princeton,  N.J.,  surveyed  1,500 
adults  and  found  52%  prefer  maga¬ 
zines  over  newspapers.  One  in  three 
people,  mostly  in  the  older  age 
groups,  preferred  newspapers. 

Inexplicably,  people  think  maga¬ 
zines  provide  more  variety,  pollsters 
found. 

“Obviously,  newspapers  really 
provide  a  large  variety  of  stories  and 
information,”  said  Anthony  M. 
Casale,  president  of  AOR  and  a  for¬ 


mer  newspaper  journalist  and  re¬ 
searcher  for  USA  Today,  “but  news¬ 
papers  need  to  do  a  better  job  of  tell¬ 
ing  people  what  they  have.” 

Even  more  alarming,  the  research¬ 
ers  say,  is  that  by  a  2-1  margin,  adults 
under  50  choose  magazines  over 
newspapers.  The  only  people  who 
prefer  newspapers  are  over  50. 

Other  findings: 

•  Among  people  aged  18  to  39, 61% 
prefer  magazines. 

•  People  say  they  like  magazines 
because,  in  descending  order  of 
priority,  they  provide  more  variety 
and  information,  they  are  easier  to 


handle  and  less  depressing  and  have 
better  graphics  and  more  detail. 

•  Women  are  twice  as  likely  as 
men  to  find  newspapers  too  depress¬ 
ing.  Men  prefer  the  detail  in  maga¬ 
zines. 

•  Those  favoring  newspapers  most 
often  say  they  like  to  keep  up  with 
daily  events.  Less  often,  they  cite 
.lewspapers  as  having  more  local 
news,  variety  and  being  more  infor¬ 
mative. 

Interviews  with  those  polled 
showed: 

•  In  any  given  market  10%  to  25% 
(See  SURVEY  on  page  32) 
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Customer  service 

In  tough  economic  times,  it  must  exceed  everyday  expectations 


By  Ann  Mark  Kenvin 

In  these  tough  times,  customer  ser¬ 
vice  is  no  longer  just  meeting  the 
everyday  expectations  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  but  exceeding  expectations. 

That  was  the  message  Dwight 
Brown,  advertising  director  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  told  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Advertising  and 
Marketing  Executives  gathered  in 
San  Diego  for  the  recent  annual  sales 
conference.  He  presented  ideas 
which  were  culled  from  a  survey  of  54 
newspapers  for  servicing  advertisers. 

Several  newspapers  initially  sent 
out  their  own  surveys  to  analyze  cur¬ 
rent  service  perceptions  and  to 
develop  strategies  to  improve  cus¬ 
tomer  service.  Most  of  the  surveys 
were  done  once  a  year. 

The  Seattle  Times  and  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  had  a  409?^  return  of  the 
600  surveys  sent.  After  the  first  set  of 
returns,  they  went  back  and  remailed 
surveys  to  those  who  had  not  re¬ 
sponded.  They  also  included  a  whole 
page  on  evaluating  their  sales  reps, 
and  concluded  the  survey  asking 
whether  or  not  the  customer  would 
recommend  advertising  in  the  news¬ 
paper  to  someone  else. 


The  Virginian  Pilot/Ledger  Star  in 
Norfolk,  Va.,  used  a  summer  intern  to 
collect  comprehensive  information 
from  125  advertisers  on  how  to  better 
meet  their  needs.  They  compared 
results  from  an  old  survey  to  see  how 
they  had  improved  and  where  they 
could  do  more. 

The  Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette  also  did  a  survey  of  advertis¬ 
ers  but,  as  an  incentive  to  return  the 
questionnaire,  they  held  a  drawing  for 
free  ad  space. 

In  some  instances,  newspapers 
conducted  customer  surveys  more 
frequently  than  once  a  year.  The 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 
sends  out  a  questionnaire  with  every 
new  contract  signed,  asking  custom-  | 


ers  to  evaluate  their  service  to  date. 
Then  they  follow  up  with  another 
every  six  months.  Every  time  a  posi¬ 
tive  comment  comes  in  about  a  sales 
representative,  they  collect  a 
“grape.”  When  the  employee  fills  a 
cluster,  they  win  a  dinner  for  two. 

Another  method  is  to  send  surveys 
with  the  ad  tear  sheets  and  proof 
delivery.  The  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican 
sends  surveys  this  way,  and  when  a 
problem  or  issue  comes  up,  the  classi¬ 
fied  manager  or  retail  advertising 
manager  sends  a  personal  reply. 
They  then  pass  along  the  complaint  or 
problem  to  the  department  so  that  it 
is  handled. 

The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  did 
a  survey  that  was  sent  with  the  proof 
delivery.  Responses  that  were  re¬ 
turned  indicating  poor  performance 
received  a  personal  visit  from  the 
advertising  customer  service  manager, 
and  a  follow-up  letter.  The  Dispatch 
is  also  considering  doing  a  survey  to 
non-advertisers  to  see  if  poor  service 
plays  a  role  in  their  not  using  the 
newspaper. 

The  Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette-Journal 
sent  a  form  with  advertiser  proofs  to 
find  out  the  condition  of  the  proof. 


courtesy  of  person  delivering,  accu¬ 
racy  of  proof,  if  the  layout  followed, 
and  any  typographical  errors. 

Meetings  between  advertisers  and 
newspaper  personnel  give  the  adver¬ 
tiser  the  opportunity  to  discuss  ways 
to  better  serve  them.  Ideas  for  these 
meetings  range  from  breakfast  or 
lunch  meetings,  meetings  at  the  news¬ 
paper  office  with  pertinent  staff,  or 
key  personnel  calling  on  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  holds 
advertiser  “Can  Do”  meetings.  Infor¬ 
mal,  casual  talks  with  small  groups  of 
like  advertisers  (e.g.,  home  improve¬ 
ment,  theater,  etc.)  are  held  to  discuss 
areas  of  mutual  concern  and  get  sug¬ 
gestions  on  how  to  improve  service  to 


them.  Salespeople  liked  the  chance  to 
talk  to  the  advertisers  in  a  non-pre- 
sentational  way. 

The  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Newspa¬ 
pers  has  executive  feedback  pro¬ 
grams  that  involve  luncheon  meetings 
or  in-office  meetings  with  key  person¬ 
nel  from  their  top  100  advertisers.  The 
meetings  are  attended  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO,  vice  president  sales 
and  marketing,  and  the  advertising 
director.  They  also  have  12  open 
forums,  one  a  month,  when  groups  of 
advertisers  are  invited  to  attend  a 
breakfast  with  division  directors, 
including  the  editors  of  both  papers. 
Discussions  range  from  billing  prob¬ 
lems  to  editorial  content. 

Customer-service  teams  are 
becoming  a  way  of  getting  many 
involved  to  insure  that  the  advertiser 
is  satisfied.  At  the  Kitchener-Water- 
loo  (Ontario)  Record,  a  program 
dubbed  “Pod”  involves  production, 
creative,  and  sales  staff  to  target  cus¬ 
tomer-service  needs.  The  aim  of  these 
Pods  is  to  result  in  total  customer 
service,  satisfaction,  and  delight. 

The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  takes  a 
“Team”  approach,  which  includes 
getting  promotion,  co-op,  creative 
services,  and  research  to  meet  with 
advertisers  and  analyze  their  business 
in  a  creative  atmosphere. 

Ad  agency  hot  line  | 

Programs  to  build  better  relation¬ 
ships  with  ad  agencies  have  proven 
successful  for  several  papers,  but  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  updated  the 
idea  by  including  an  agency  hot  line, 
manned  by  an  inside  salesperson.  The 
hot  line  handles  sales  and  advertising- 
related  questions,  as  well  as  directs  ad 
agencies  to  departments  and  person¬ 
nel  to  call  at  the  paper.  This  reduces 
the  number  of  transfers  calls  are  sub¬ 
jected  to. 

An  important  realization  by  news¬ 
papers  is  that  they  need  to  empower 
their  sales  representatives  by  giving 
them  the  authority  to  resolve  cus¬ 
tomer  complaints  quickly. 

At  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News- 
Press,  the  retail  advertising  represen¬ 
tatives  are  allowed  to  offer  credits  to 
advertisers  for  $2,000  or  less  without 
supervisor  approval. 

Ad  reps  were  trained  in  the  art  of 
negotiation  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  program.  The  amount  of  credit¬ 
ed  dollars  is  subtracted  from  the 


They  also  have  12  open  forums,  one  a  month,  when 
groups  of  advertisers  are  invited  to  attend  a  breakfast 
with  division  directors  that  inciude  the  editors  of  both 
papers.  Discussions  range  from  biiiing  probiems  to 
editoriai  content. 
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representatives’  revenue  and  is  not  {F\a.)  Times  and  the  Pensacola  (¥\si.)  tomer-service  line  dedicated  to 

included  in  their  goal.  News  Journal. \oicema\\canbe  used  addressing  advertiser  information 

The  San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune  to  extend  hours  without  employing  specifically.  It  allows  customer  prob- 

authorizes  sales  representatives  to  staff.  lems  to  be  addressed  quickly,  which 

answer  and  resolve  customer  com-  A  delicate  but  effective  service  is  to  is  the  goal  of  customer  service, 
plaints  for  adjustments  up  to  $100.  run  an  advertiser  column,  where  posi-  A  publisher-initiated  customer-ser- 
This  allows  the  account  representa-  tive  legitimate  news  about  advertisers  vice  awareness  program,  such  as  the 

tive  to  more  efficiently  handle  an  appears.  Stories  about  anniversaries,  Bakersfield  Californian’s  “Heart- 

already  sensitive  situation  and  builds  grand  openings,  warehouse  sales,  line,”  can  also  be  effective.  The  pro- 

greater  customer  confidence.  designer  appearances  and  special  gram  emphasizes  the  need  for  cus- 

Another  way  of  approaching  the  events  can  be  included.  The  Times-  tomer  service  at  all  levels  of  the 

same  problem  is  to  have  a  person  in  Picayune  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  is  one  paper.  Good  deeds  for  customers  are 

the  credit  department  be  designated  newspaper  with  such  a  daily  column.  awarded  with  “Saint  Slips,”  as  well 
ombudsman  to  correct  billing  prob¬ 
lems,  as  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  —  ■■ 

Sentinel  has  done.  The  New  York  ^  m 

Times  has  a  similar  program  dubbed  Qusllty  SG/VfCG  CfOGS  HOt  COftlG  ftOITI  3  CfUSHtum 

the  “quality  assurance  group”  that,  leap  or  major  breakthrough.  It  comes  from  attention 

with  sales  support  assistants  turns  (q  (fetall  and  persistence,”  Brown  concluded. 

around  complaints  within  24  hours. 

When  key  personnel  exchange  a 
day  with  each  other’s  departments  to 

handle  customer-service  problems.  The  Press  Telegram  in  Long  as  individual  department  recognition 

they  can  gain  greater  insight  into  how  Beach,  Calif.,  runs  a  “Spotlight  on  programs  for  employees  providing 

to  help  one  another.  The  Philadelphia  Advertisers”  column  every  Wednes-  excellent  service. 

Inquirer  and  Philadelphia  Daily  News  day,  anchoring  the  front  of  the  classi-  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 

did  this  with  their  advertising  and  fied  section.  A  column  in  the  Daily  Examiner  has  a  “The  Call  Stops 

finance  departments.  Press  of  Victorville,  Calif.,  runs  Here”  customer-service  awareness 

Extending  the  hours  of  telephone  weekly,  making  the  opportunity  program.  An  “anonymous  caller” 

service  to  meet  the  needs  of  classified  available  to  contract  advertisers  in  from  the  paper’s  management  each 

advertisers  has  benefited  the  Atlanta  good  standing.  week  places  a  call  randomly  to  differ- 

Journal  and  Constitution,  the  Mil-  Similar  to  the  agency  hot  line,  the  ent  sales  personnel  asking  about 
waukee  Journal,  the  St.  Petersburg  Orange  County  Register  has  a  cus-  (See  SERVICE  on  page  32) 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Christine  Miller 


Frank  Shepherd 


Diana  Condon 


F.  Gene  Washer 


Luis  Serpa 


Christine  Miller,  formerly  mar¬ 
keting  director  for  Newsday  of  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  and  New  York  News- 
day,  has  been  promoted  to  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing. 

Previously,  Miller  was  national 
advertising  manager  at  Newsday, 
executive  vice  president  and  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  ad  agency  Hill, 
Holliday  of  New  York  and  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  advertising  concern  Doyle 
Dane  Bembach. 

John  McKeon,  who  has  worked  as 
marketing  manager,  retail  sales  man¬ 
ager  and  manager  of  retail  advertising 
for  Newsday,  now  serves  as  ad  direc¬ 
tor,  overseeing  national,  retail  and 
classified  advertising. 

McKeon  earlier  served  as  vice 
president  of  marketing  at  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  National  Marketing  and  vice 
president  of  research  for  Million  Mar¬ 
ket  Newspapers. 

GER.4LD  H.L.  Tryhane,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  financial  officer  at 
Newsday,  has  been  named  a  member 
of  the  senior  management  committee, 
the  highest  council  for  the  papers 
which  reviews  all  matters  of  policy. 

Tryhane  has  served  in  several 
executive  posts  at  Newsday,  the 
parent  company  Times  Mirror  of  Los 
Angeles  and  the  Denver  Post,  for¬ 
merly  a  T-M  paper. 

Harold  F.  Woldt  Jr.,  Newsday’s 
circulation  director  and  earlier  circu¬ 


lation  manager,  assumes  the  title  vice 
president  for  circulation  and  direct 
marketing.  In  this  post,  Woldt  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  overall  circulation  and 
the  alternate  delivery  programs  of  the 
papers  and  oversees  Newsday’s  sub¬ 
sidiary,  Distribution  Systems  of 
America. 

Woldt  previously  was  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  circulation  with  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News  and  Sun-Sentinel. 

*  *  * 

Frank  H.  Shepherd,  formerly  vice 
president  of  newspaper  operations  for 
Scripps  Howard  of  Cincinnati,  re¬ 
cently  was  appointed  executive  vice 
president  and  chief  operating  officer 
of  Stauffer  Communications  of  To¬ 
peka,  Kan. 

Earlier,  Shepherd  was  executive 
vice  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  the  Michigan-based  media 
concern  Panax  Corp. 

*  *  ♦ 

Diana  Condon,  formerly  regional 
sales  manager  for  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald,  has  been  named  retail 
advertising  manager  at  the  paper. 

Condon  earlier  was  classified  and 
retail  ad  sales  executive,  ad  agency 
relations  coordinator,  group  sales 
manager  and  regional  sales  manager 
with  the  W-H. 


John  A.  Park,  Jr.  &  Son 

Expertise  and  reliability 

for  owners  considering  the  sale 

of  their  newspapers. 

(919)  848-7202 
Fax;  (919)  848-7148 
202  Springmoor  Drive 
Raleigh,  NC  27615 

Available  for  private,  confidential  consultation 


F.  Gene  Washer,  formerly  associ¬ 
ate  publisher  and  general  manager  of 
the  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  Leaf-Chroni¬ 
cle  and  the  Leaf-Chronicle  Co.,  has 
been  named  publisher  and  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  succeeding  the  retiring  Luther 
B.  Thigpen. 

Washer  has  worked  as  a  reporter, 
picture  editor,  sports  editor,  editor 
and  ad  director  in  Clarksville,  general 
manager  of  the  company's  Nashville 
Suburban  Newspapers  division  and  a 
group  of  weekly  papers  owned  by  the 
Leaf-Chronicle  Co.  and  publisher  of 
the  L-C’s  sister  paper,  the  Dickson 
(Tenn.)  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Luis  A.  Serpa,  formerly  home 
delivery  manager  at  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  is  the  new  vice  president  of  cir¬ 
culation  operations  for  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times. 


*  *  * 

John  Granatino,  formerly  city 
and  state  editor  and  earlier  a  copy 
editor  with  the  Providence,  R.L, 
Journal-Bulletin,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Providence  Journal 
Co.’s  newly  created  department  for 
publishing  business  development.  In 
that  post,  he  is  responsible  for  the 
development  and  operation  of  elec¬ 
tronically  delivered  media  products 
within  the  company’s  newspaper 
group. 

Maggie  Esposito,  formerly  con¬ 
sumer  services  manager  and  data 
base  supervisor  and  earlier  a  market¬ 
ing  services  representative  at  the  J-B, 
will  manage  the  new  department’s 
customer  data  services.  She  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  serving  customers  who 
seek  information  from  the  company’s 
electronic  products. 

*  *  * 

Dave  Georgia,  who  most  recently 
was  night  shift  foreman  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  Toledo,  Ohio, 
Blade,  now  is  manager  of  the  paper’s 
advertising  services  department,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Chuck  Conner,  who  has 
retired. 
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The  following  management  changes 
have  been  announced  by  Multimedia 
Newspaper  Co.,  Greenville,  S.C. 

Richard  H.  Amberg  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
and  Alabama  Journal,  and  James  B. 
Banks,  publisher  of  the  Asheville 
(N.C.)  Citizen-Times,  have  been 
named  vice  presidents  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Amberg's  added  duties  include 
overseeing  operations  at  the  Moultrie 
(Ga.)  Observer  and  the  Baxter  Bulle¬ 
tin,  Mountain  Home,  Ark.;  Banks 
assumes  responsibility  for  the  Staun¬ 
ton,  Va.,  Daily  News  Leader,  the 
Gallipolis  (Ohio)  Daily  Tribune,  the 
Point  Pleasant  (W.Va.)  Register  and 
the  Pomeroy-Middleport  (Ohio)  Daily 
Sentinel. 

Thomas  J.  Stultz,  an  MNC  vice 
president,  oversees  the  company’s 
subsidiary  Middle  Tennessee  News¬ 
papers,  as  well  as  MNC’s  direct  mar¬ 
keting  effort. 

Steven  R.  Brandt,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  publisher  of  the  MNC  flagship 
papers,  the  Greenville  News  and 
Greenville  Piedmont,  is  promoted  to 
associate  publisher  and  chief  operat¬ 
ing  officer,  and  John  C.  Higgins  III, 
formerly  general  manager  in  Mont¬ 
gomery,  now  serves  as  GM  in  Green¬ 
ville,  responsible  for  sales,  marketing 
and  operations. 

Bob  W.  Atkins,  publisher  of  the 
Gallatin,  Tenn.,  News-Examiner, 
now  is  publisher  for  Middle  Tennes¬ 
see’s  papers. 

*  *  * 

David  L.  Space,  formerly  vice 
president  of  advertising  at  MNC,  was 
named  senior  vice  president  of  the 
company’s  Asheville  papers,  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  sales  activities;  Wayne  E. 
Gay  is  senior  vice  president  in  Ashe¬ 
ville,  responsible  for  administration, 
production  and  circulation  distribu¬ 
tion. 

Alan  H.  Dant,  formerly  publisher 
in  Greenville,  now  serves  as  MNC’s 
vice  president  for  national  advertising 
sales  and  marketing. 

*  *  * 

Michael  R.  Mahr,  who  has  held 
senior  advertising  positions  at  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Washington 
5/ar  and  the  Washington  Daily  News, 
recently  was  named  ad  director  for 
the  Washington  Times. 

*  *  * 

Hollis  Price,  formerly  circulation 
delivery  manager  at  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  has  been  promoted  to  cir¬ 
culation  director  at  the  paper. 

*  4: 

Amy  Gilligan,  formerly  a  copy 
editor  at  the  Dubuque,  Iowa,  Tele¬ 
graph  Herald  and  earlier  at  the  Fort 


Dodge  (Iowa)  Messenger,  recently 
was  named  assistant  city  editor  in 
Dubuque. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Ward,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News,  now  serves  as  the  paper’s  ad 
director.  He  succeeds  Harris 
Emmerson,  who  recently  was  named 
associate  director  of  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting. 

Mike  West,  formerly  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  assumes  the  newly 
created  post  of  advertising  office 
manager. 


Ian  Capps,  senior  vice  president  of 
PR  Newswire,  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
New  York-based,  press  communica¬ 
tions  network.  He  succeeds  David 
Steinberg,  who  becomes  vice  chair¬ 
man  of  the  PRN  board  of  directors 
and  continues  as  chairman  of  Canada 
NewsWire,  the  company’s  joint  ven¬ 
ture  in  that  country. 

Capps  previously  directed  the 
American  and  European  operations 
of  the  marketing  intelligence  and  in¬ 
formation  concern  Business  Interna¬ 
tional,  and  was  a  journalist  and  execu¬ 
tive  for  the  news  agency  Reuters. 


Ben  Cason,  formerly  editor  in  chief 
of  the  Journal  Newspapers  of  subur¬ 
ban  Virginia  and  Maryland,  recently 
was  appointed  executive  editor  of  the 
Virginia  papers  the  Reston  Times  and 
Loudoun  Times-Mirror,  both  pub¬ 
lished  by  Arcom  of  Herndon,  Va. 

Earlier,  Cason  was  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  news  editor  at  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times. 


Humphrey  Taylor,  president/ 
chief  operating  officer  of  the  New 
York-based  Louis  Harris  &  Associ- 
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ates,  a  subsidiary  company  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  Inc.,  Arlington,  Va.,  known 
for  its  research  and  polling  functions, 
recently  was  named  president/chief 
executive  officer  of  the  firm.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Lou  Harris,  founder  of  the 
company,  who  announced  he  would 
form  LH  Research  Inc. 

In  the  mid-1960s,  Taylor  started 
Opinion  Research  Centre,  a  British 
survey  and  research  organization 
which  was  later  acquired  by  the  Har¬ 
ris  company. 


Tommie  McLeod,  single-copy  sales 
manager  for  the  Miami  Herald, 
recently  was  appointed  circulation 
marketing  director  at  the  Detroit 
Newspaper  Agency,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  Detroit  News  and  the 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

McLeod  has  served  in  several  man¬ 
agement  positions  at  the  Shreveport 
(La.)  Journal  and  the  Shreveport 
Times,  the  News  and  Courier  and 
Evening  Post  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  the 
Orange  County  Register  of  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.,  and  the  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger-Enquirer. 


Earleen  M.  Fisher,  bureau  chief 
for  the  Associated  Press  in  New 
Delhi,  has  been  named  chief  of  AP’s 
Middle  East  Services,  based  in  Nico¬ 
sia.  She  succeeds  Nick  Ludington, 
the  new  chief  correspondent  for  AP’s 
World  Service  operation  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

Fisher  earlier  was  an  AP  reporter  in 
Cairo,  Beirut,  Tel  Aviv,  New  York 
and  Indianapolis. 
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OBITUARIES 


Bill  Adelsperger,  52,  who  wrote 
a  column  about  automobile  care  and 
was  a  local  radio  show  host,  died  of 
pneumonia  Jan.  6. 

*  *  * 

Dan  Carmichael,  38,  a  United 
Press  International  reporter  in  Hono¬ 
lulu,  Dallas,  New  York  City  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  later  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Wire  Service 
Guild,  died  of  AIDS  Jan.  19. 

*  *  * 

Donald  E.  Daley,  75,  a  former 
reporter  and  bureau  chief  for  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  died  Jan. 
22. 

Daley  earlier  worked  for  newspa¬ 
pers  and  press  associations  in  Maine 
and  the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Eric  Embry,  70,  a  former  Alabama 
Supreme  Court  justice  who  defended 
the  New  York  Times  in  the  landmark 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  libel  case  New 
York  Times  Co.  vs.  Sullivan,  died  of 
cancer  Jan.  12. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Ernst,  78,  sports  editor,  wire 
editor,  news  editor  and  columnist  for 
the  Columbus  (Neb.)  Telegram,  died 
Jan.  10. 

*  *  * 

Evelyn  Andrews  Goldfield,  7 1 ,  a 
former  editor  of  the  Twin  State  News 
r/me,  Woodsville,  N.H.,  now  known 
as  the  Bradford,  Vt.,  Journal-Opin¬ 
ion,  died  of  cancer  Dec.  27  in  Shel¬ 
burne,  Vt. 

*  *  * 

Antanas  Grinius,  85,  who  wrote 
free-lance  articles  for  the  Lithuanian- 
language  press  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Western  Europe,  died  of 
a  heart  attack  Jan.  10  in  Detroit. 

*  *  * 

Gerald  V.  Hern,  80,  a  former  col¬ 
umnist  and  sports  editor  at  the 
defunct  Boston  Post  who  later  served 
as  press  secretary  to  Massachusetts 
Lt.  Gov.  Robert  F.  Murphy,  publicity 
director  of  the  Massachusetts  Turn¬ 
pike  Authority  and  vice  president  and 
director  of  public  relations  for  the 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield,  died  Jan.  17 
after  a  long  illness. 

*  * 

Harry  R.  Horvitz,  71,  former 
publisher  and  owner  of  the  Wil¬ 
loughby,  Ohio,  News-Herald,  died 
Jan.  23. 


Horvitz’s  father,  the  late  Samuel  A. 
Horvitz,  founded  a  media  and  real 
estate  empire  comprised  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  cable  television  operations  and 
other  properties  in  Ohio,  Delaware, 
Florida,  New  York  and  Virginia. 

*  *  * 

Joan  Kearney,  67,  retired  director 
of  the  Associated  Press  photo  library, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  Jan.  14. 

*  *  * 

Charles  D.  Hylton,  78,  a  sports 
editor  and  later  editor  of  the  Logan 
(W.Va.)  Banner  and  retired  president 
of  the  paper’s  parent  Hinton  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  died  of  cancer  Jan.  16. 

Hylton  also  was  a  former  editor  of 
the  Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger. 

*  *  * 

Lucia  W.  Klemovich,  66,  retired 
editor  of  the  weekly  Southington 
(Conn.)  News  and  the  Plainville 
(Conn.)  Times  and  a  former  reporter 
for  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register, 
died  Jan.  8  in  Southington. 

<1  *  4c 

Richard  Koehler,  74,  a  former 
advertising  sales  representative  for 
the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune, 
died  Dec.  24. 

*  *  ♦ 

Katharine  Adams  Kulmala,  70, 
president  of  the  Cambridge,  Mass.- 
based  consulting  firm  Planning  Ser¬ 
vice  Group  and  earlier  an  editor  of  the 
weekly  Carlisle  (Mass.)  Mosquito, 
died  of  cancer  Jan.  5  in  Carlisle. 

*  *  * 

Robert  N.  Leipzig,  78,  who 
worked  in  several  editorial  posts  for 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  died  Dec.  30 
after  suffering  complications  from  a 
stroke. 

% 

Robert  Peel,  82,  an  author  and  a 
former  editorial  writer  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  in  Boston,  died 
Jan.  8  in  Boston. 

*  *  * 

Dorothy  Hoag  Rawlings,  95,  a 
philanthropist  and  the  daughter,  sis¬ 
ter  and  mother  of  three  successive 
publishers  of  the  Pueblo  (Colo.) 
Chieftain,  died  Jan.  14  after  a  long 
illness. 

4c  4:  4c 

Leo  Ritt,  76,  a  former  publisher  of 

Bergen  County,  N.J.,  newspapers 


and  past  president  of  the  Community 
Newspapers  of  New  Jersey,  died  Jan. 
14  after  a  long  illness. 

Ritt  also  was  an  editor  of  the 
defunct  Bergenfield,  N.J.,  Times- 
Review. 

4c  4c  4c 

Charles  W.  Roberts,  75,  an 
author  and  a  former  White  House  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Newsweek  magazine, 
died  of  cancer  Jan.  15. 

Roberts  was  one  of  only  three  jour¬ 
nalists  aboard  Air  Force  One  when 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  sworn  in  as 
president  after  the  assassination  of 
John  F.  Kennedy,  according  to  the 
Associated  Press.  His  friend,  Thomas 
Heggen,  reportedly  based  the  lead 
character  of  his  book  Mr.  Roberts, 
later  a  Broadway  show  and  a  movie, 
upon  Roberts. 

Roberts  also  worked  at  the  Evans¬ 
ton  (Ill.)  News-Index,  City  News 
Bureau  in  Chicago,  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  the  Chicago  Sun  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  and  was  associate 
director  of  the  Washington  Journal¬ 
ism  Center  and  information  director 
of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 

4c  4c  4c 

John  Carl  Thomas,  76,  a  former 
editor  of  the  Claremore  (Okla.)  Prog¬ 
ress  and  later  a  real  estate  agent  and  a 
public  relations  official  for  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Military  Academy,  died  Jan. 
16. 

4c  4c  4c 

Maxine  J.  Walker,  a  former  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  Fremont 
(Neb.)  Tribune,  which  previously  was 
owned  by  her  husband  Lester  A. 
Walker,  died  Jan.  4  in  Litchfield  Park, 
Ariz. 


RTNDA  report  on 
cameras  in  courts 

The  Radio-Television  News  Direc¬ 
tors  Association  reports  that  45  states 
now  allow  some  form  of  radio  and 
television  coverage  of  their  courts, 
and  39  states  allow  media  coverage 
with  cameras  and  microphones  in 
both  trial  and  appellate  courts. 

In  addition,  five  states  permit  only 
appellate  coverage  and  one  state 
allows  such  coverage  only  in  trial 
courts  for  civil  cases. 

The  RTNDA  findings  come  from  its 
recently  updated  report,  “News 
Media  Coverage  of  Judicial  Proceed¬ 
ings  With  Cameras  and  Microphones: 
A  Survey  of  the  States.” 
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Meeting  customer  needs 

Pro-customer  attitude  pays  off  for  Oregon  daily 


By  M.L.  Stein 

A  determination  to  create  a  “pro¬ 
customer  attitude”  among  employees 
while  increasing  revenue  has  paid  off 
handsomely  for  the  Salem  (Ore.) 
Statesman  Journal,  according  to 
publisher  Sara  M.  Bentley. 

It  was  accomplished,  she  said, 
through  a  “Yes  We  Can!”  program 
started  in  late  1990  and  now  hitting 
full  stride. 

“Yes  We  Can!  became  a  rallying 
cry  throughout  the  newspaper,” 
Bentley  stated.  “Every  person  in 
every  department  became  a  vital  link 
in  the  process.  They  were  made  to 
feel  special,  just  as  we  hoped  that  they 
would  make  our  readers  and  our  cus¬ 
tomers  feel  special.” 

The  promotion,  she  related,  began 
with  a  Customer  Service  Awareness 
Week.  Each  department  hosted  other 
staffs  for  a  day  to  create  a  better 
understanding  of  customer-service 
issues  in  other  departments. 

Secret  reviewers  critiqued  each 
department’s  service  efforts,  from 
phone  manners  to  one-on-one  deal¬ 
ings  with  customers,  Bentley  con¬ 
tinued.  “Enthusiasm,  team  spirit,  and 
creativity  were  rewarded.” 

A  recognition  award  by  the  Cus¬ 
tomer  Service  Committee  for  provid¬ 
ing  better  service  brings  monthly  win¬ 
ners  a  $25  gift  certificate,  a  Yes  We 
Can!  mug,  a  suitable-for-framing  cer¬ 
tificate,  and  their  photos  displayed  in 
the  lobby. 

Here  are  other  facets  of  the  pro¬ 
gram: 

•  A  Phone  and  Customer  Service 
Handbook  directory  that  includes 
customer-service  tips,  phone  eti¬ 
quette,  and  what  to  do  when  a  cus¬ 
tomer  calls. 

•  A  newsroom  participation  cam¬ 
paign  called  “The  Year  of  the 
Reader,”  whose  goal  is  to  “give  read¬ 
ers  what  they  want  and  provide  open 
access  to  the  newspaper.” 

•  A  cross-training  program  for  cir¬ 
culation  managers  to  improve  cus¬ 
tomer  service  and  enhance  depart¬ 
mental  relationships.  Managers  par¬ 
ticipate  firsthand  in  various  depart¬ 
mental  operations  through  one-  to 
three-day  training  sessions. 

•  A  “Once  Around  Adds  Up”  cam¬ 
paign  to  control  advertising  errors.  The 
ad  sales  and  production  staffs  were 
divided  into  seven  teams,  all  competing 
for  monthly  and  quarterly  prizes. 


•  A  new  pagination  system 
“where  rules  are  straight,  copy  is 
straight,  cutoffs  are  made  evenly  and 
with  precision,”  Bentley  noted.  “The 
benefit  to  the  customer  is  a  clean, 
precise  product.” 

When  the  Customer  Service  Com- 
mitee  was  first  formed,  the  publisher 
recalled,  one  of  its  primary  missions 
was  to  solve  the  problem  of  “cus¬ 
tomer  frustration.” 

The  solution,  she  said,  was  a  central¬ 
ized  customer-service  counter  near 
the  front  door.  It  has  six  stations — 
three  for  classified  and  one  each  for 
news,  circulation,  and  business. 

“The  concept  of  one-stop  shopping 
now  serves  most  of  our  customers  in 
five  minutes  or  less,”  Bentley  said. 
“The  remodeling  also  enhanced  the 
look  of  our  building  and  serves  as  a 
showcase  in  highlighting  a  positive 
image  to  customers.” 


In  the  newsroom  of  the  Gannett- 
owned  paper,  editors  and  staffers 
took  their  sections  apart  “piece-by- 
piece  to  analyze  what  they  were  doing 
and  why,”  she  reported. 

Out  of  the  process,  Bentley  noted, 
came  new  features,  a  change  in  the 
way  certain  topics  were  covered, 
switching  of  reporters’  beats  to  focus 
more  on  issues  of  specific  local  inter¬ 
est,  and  a  daily  column  offering  the 
“whimsical”  side  of  the  news. 


In  addition,  a  drive  was  started  to 
encourage  more  readers’  letters  and  a 
customer-service  reporting  staff  was 
created  to  better  handle,  process,  and 
produce  vital  news  of  record  in  a 
timely  fashion. 

The  circulation  department’s  pro¬ 
gram  resulted  in  unanswered  calls 
falling  from  13%  to  5.8%  and  dropped 
start-ups  decreasing  from  3.7%  to 
2.1%,  Bentley  said. 

“This  is  the  result  of  training  to  find 
out  why  a  start-up  was  not  accom¬ 
plished  at  the  specified  time,”  she 
continued. 

Another  phase  of  the  program  is 
improving  the  monthly  training  ses¬ 
sions  for  new  carriers  to  give  them  a 
“solid  understanding  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  the  job,”  Bentley  said. 

Moreover,  she  went  on,  circulation 
employees  are  empowered  to  resolve 
customer  complaints  on  the  spot  and 


district  sales  managers  and  subscrip¬ 
tion  service  representatives  can  imme¬ 
diately  extend  credit  up  to  a  month 
without  checking  with  a  supervisor. 

On  the  advertising  side,  Bentley 
disclosed,  a  creative  approach  to 
managing  an  advertiser’s  20th 
anniversary  campaign  led  to  a  25% 
revenue  increase.  A  “Summer  in  the 
City”  promotion  went  from  an  eight- 
page  to  a  12-page  section. 

(See  NEEDS  on  page  32) 
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On  the  advertising  side,  Bentley  disclosed,  a 
creative  approach  to  managing  an  advertiser’s  20th 
anniversary  campaign  led  to  a  25%  revenue  increase. 
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WEB  PRINTING  CONTROLS,  Lake  Barrington,  III., 
brought  out  the  MicroTrak  Blanket  Wash  System  with  a 
“sensitive  contact”  oscillating  brush  that  rotates  and 
completely  washes  blankets  end  to  end  at  press  speed. 

Through  preset  controls,  the  system  offers  quick 
changeovers.  Blanket  life  is  extended  by  more  frequent 
washing  and  less  build-up  of  ink  and  coatings .  Press  opera¬ 
tors  are  exposed  to  fewer  mechanical  hazards  and  chemi¬ 
cals. 

Like  other  MicroTrak  equipment,  the  MicroCom-ready 
Blanket  Wash  System  is  completely  controllable  from  one 
WPC  console.  The  microprocessor-controlled  system 
includes  free  software  upgrades  and  a  complete  modem 
communications  link  to  Web  Printing  Controls'  Technical 
Support  Center. 

*  *  « 

AMERICAN  ROLLER  CO.,  Bannockburn,  III.,  offers 
Aquaflow  2000  dampening  roller,  which  reduces  ink  build¬ 
up  and  paper  waste,  helps  achieve  more  even  dampening 
and  improved  print  quality,  and  simplifies  maintainance. 

The  new  rubber  roller  is  suitable  for  all  sheet-fed  and 
web  presses  with  conventional,  continuous,  brush  or 
spray  dampening  systems.  It  replaces  covered  water  doc¬ 
tors  and  forms,  bareback  water  forms,  slip  rolls  and 
metering  rolls. 

Aquaflow  2000's  proprietary  compound  has  a  superior 
capacity  to  hold  and  carry  fountain  solution  for  a  more 
even,  continuous  dampening  across  and  around  a  print 
cylinder,  according  to  the  manufacturer.  It  stores  fountain 
solution  to  provide  better  ink  laydown  while  reducing 
paper  waste  from  scumming  and  gap  marking.  In  additon 
to  providing  faster  ink-water  balance  for  quicker  start-ups, 
its  hydrophilic  properties  reduce  ink  feedback  into  the 
water  train  and  build-up  on  the  roller,  eliminating  the  need 
to  remove  ink  from  the  dampening  roller  during  a  press 
run. 

* 

MAJOR  CONTROLS  INC.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  released  two 
options  for  its  line  of  floatswitches.  The  Series  686  for 
pressure  vessels  to  200psig  and  the  687  for  pressures  to 
I440psig  can  now  be  ordered  with  visual  Float  Position 
Indicator  and/or  Manual  Operation  Override,  which  pre¬ 
vents  entry  into  enclosure  if  in  a  hazardous  state. 

Internally  or  externally  mounted  corrosion-proof 
Floatswitches  are  CSA  approved  for  explosion-proof  ser¬ 
vice  in  hazardous  environments.  Orders  must  specify 
indicator  and/or  override. 

^  rfH 

NUARC  CO.  INC.,  Niles,  Ill.,  has  nuLine  Imaging 
Systems  with  new  features  and  new  technology.  Units  are 
available  with  an  automatic  safety  curtain  and  an  auto¬ 
matic  vacuum  frame  opener  for  increased  efficiency. 

The  nuVac  Instant  Vacuum  System  gives  instant  draw¬ 
down  and  positive  contact.  A  specially  designed  blanket 
and  two  heavy-duty  pumps  provide  fast,  accurate  and 
consistent  registration  (two  models:  NL43  with  33''x43'' 
blanket  and  NL52  with  43"x52''  blanket). 

The  imaging  systems  include  a  multispectrum,  high  UV 
lamp  (6,000,  3,000  and  1,000  watts)  for  fast  optimum 
exposures  for  various  materials,  including  color  proofing, 
contacting  and  plates.  The  menu-driven  SmartOne  Con¬ 
troller/Integrator  provides  complete  automation,  user 
prompts  and  a  large  LCD  display  of  readings.  Removable 
micro-storage  card  system  permits  data  to  be  easily 


stored,  added,  removed  and  passed  to  other  units. 

A  fully  enclosed,  streamlined  base  minimizes  floor 
space  needs  and  affords  easy  access  to  power  supply  and 
vacuum  pumps.  Units  can  also  be  equipped  with  auto¬ 
matic  Kokomo  and  clearing  filters,  one-hand  lamp  height 
adjustment,  automatic  diffusion  screen  and  built-in  roller¬ 
bearing  storage  drawers. 

*  ^  * 

GRAPHICS  LX  CORP.,  Ashland,  Mass.,  announced 
immediate  availability  of  the  GLX  Economy  News 
Imager.  The  Economy  News  Imager  is  like  ail  other  GLX 
models  in  producing  finished  offset  plates  from  pasteup 
but  is  designed  for  smaller-circulation  daily  newspapers, 
weeklies  and  insert-printing  plants. 

Starting  with  original  copy,  the  new  imager  makes  the 
first  plate  in  two  minutes,  and  additional  plates  (from  the 
same  original)  at  a  rate  of  one  per  minute.  Unlike  the 
standard  News  Imager,  plates  are  manually  loaded  into 
the  Economy  News  Imager.  Output  of  the  exposed  plate 
into  the  plate  processor  is  automatic  on  both  models. 

4c  !|: 

OPTICAL  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  INC.,  Denver, 
Colo.,  offers  the  Optel  Newspaper  System,  DOS/Windows 
software  that  lets  publishers  deliver  their  newspapers  to 
subscribers  via  computer  modem.  Readers  choose  only 
those  sections  they  want  to  read.  Advertisers  get  precise 
subscriber-responses  lists. 

Instead  of  straight  videotext  or  a  generic  graphic  format, 
subscribers  see  the  news  on  their  monitors  in  the  same 
layout  and  typefaces  used  in  the  printed  product.  Optel 
offers  65  fonts  and  a  font  editor,  high-resolution  graphics, 
foreground-background  technology  for  virtually  unlimited 
colors  and  high-speed  delivery  over  ordinary  phone  lines. 

The  system  consists  of  six  programs  that  link  the  reader, 
the  editor,  the  art  director  and  the  system  manager  to 
provide  complete  editorial,  design  and  delivery  services. 
Stories  on  the  system  can  be  continually  updated. 

Optel  provides  engineering,  advertiser  and  marketing 
support.  It  will  provide  a  turn-key  installation  or  work 
with  a  paper’s  systems  department  to  adapt  the  software 
to  an  existing  computer  system. 

According  to  the  company,  the  system  uses  a  single 
’386/25MHZ  fileserver  and  one  or  more  '386/16Ml-lz  host 
computers,  each  with  at  least  4MB  memory,  each  capable 
of  handling  up  to  four  lines,  MS  DOS  4.01  or  higher, 
DesqView  386  with  QEMM  386,  associated  floppy  and 
hard  disks  and  controller  card,  monitors,  serial  cards, 
modems,  Ethernet  board  and  cabling. 

It  requires  a  project  manager,  two  editors  and  two 
artists,  each  with  a  similarly  equipped  graphics  worksta¬ 
tion  that  also  has  special  software  and  a  hand  scanner. 


DYC  SUPPLY  CO.,  Fort  Lee,  N.J.,  offers  a  water-resis¬ 
tant  backing  on  all  three-  and  four-ply  SX-10  high-speed 
web  printing  blankets.  The  backing,  part  of  the  blanket 
construction,  allows  for  longer  runs  on  high-speed  presses 
before  blanket  wash  and  fountain  solutions  can  infiltrate 
the  fabric,  causing  wicking  and  delamination. 

A  new  high-yield  compressible  layer  and  a  new  rubber 
surface  eliminate  blanket  dot  gain;  the  finished  ground 
surface  allows  for  better  release  properties;  the  high- 
tensile  backing  prevents  stretching,  with  a  minimum  of 
gauge  loss,  according  to  DYC. 
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RIT  names  interim 
print  schooi  director 

The  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  announced  that  George  Ryan 
became  interim  director  of  its  School 
of  Printing  Management  &  Sciences 
on  Jan.  4.  Ryan  said  that  as  director 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  further  enhance 
the  school’s  image. 

Himself  an  accounting  graduate  of 
the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  institute,  Ryan 
was  director  of  operations  for  the 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
Research  Corp.,  a  subsidiary  that 
handles  classified  work,  including 
that  for  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  (E&P,  Jan.  18). 

Ryan  takes  over  the  duties  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Birkett,  who  has  been  acting 
director  at  the  print  school  since  last 
July.  Birkett  becomes  associate 
director.  The  print  school  is  a  part  of 
RIT’s  College  of  Graphic  Arts  &  Pho¬ 
tography,  where  Ryan  had  served  as 
operations  director  from  1986  to  1988. 

Camex  supports 
Mac  graphics 

Du  Pont  Printing  and  Publishing 
announced  Camex’s  Sun  Sparcksta- 
tion-based  AdTian  software,  which 
provides  a  bridge  between  Macintosh 
networks  and  Camex  systems  run¬ 
ning  Object  Database  software. 

Display  ads,  editorial  graphics  or 
other  page  elements  generated  by 
third-party  Mac  software  can  be 
stored  in  its  reworkable  form  on  the 
Camex  database  and  later  retrieved 
for  rework,  if  required,  by  the  origi¬ 
nating  software. 

Camex  installations  running  either 
JCS  or  the  Whirlwind  Advertising 
System  can  also  extend  their  ad-order 
and  ad-tracking  capabilities  to  Macin¬ 
tosh  platforms  running  third-party 
software.  Third-party  programs’  en¬ 
capsulated  PostScript  format  (EPSF) 
files  can  be  stored  on  the  Camex  data¬ 
base  and  output  to  PostScript  RIPs  as 
separate  page  elements  and,  in  the 
future,  as  part  of  a  complete  page 
generated  by  the  OPI  PostScript  ver¬ 
sion  of  Add-On  Pagination  or  the 
Whirlwind  Pagination  Subsystem. 

Camex  senior  vice  president 
George  White  said  that  rather  than 
ignore  or  try  to  compete  with  all  third- 
party  Mac  applications,  his  company 
will  serve  as  creator  of  some  and  inte¬ 
grator  of  all  page  elements  required  to 
quickly  and  cost-effectively  produce  a 
complete  daily  newspaper. 

All  current  and  new  Camex  display 


advertising  system  installations  will 
also  be  able  to  be  equipped  with 
options  allowing  EPSF  and/or  Open 
Prepress  Interface  PostScript  output. 
The  Camex  product  line  is  being 
modified  so  that  current  and  future 
users  may  choose  from  among  OPI 
PostScript  solutions  now  available. 
New  Add-On  Pagination  products  are 
being  developed  for  OPI  that  convert 
any  APS-ICL  files  to  EPSF;  page 
models  will  be  in  OPI  PostScript. 

EPSF  or  OPI  PostScript  output 
capability  will  also  be  an  option  for 
Breeze  terminals  based  on  Sun  3/50, 
3/60  and  3/80  machines.  With  Camex 
ODB  and  JCS  installed  in  database 
servers,  additional  Sun  3,  Breeze 
2000-M  or  other  ad  makeup  terminals 
will  be  connectable  to  existing  Sun  3 
configurations.  The  database  servers 
will  allow  ads  created  on  a  particular 
class  of  workstation  to  be  retrieved 
for  modification  only  on  the  same 
class  of  workstation. 

Wall  Street  Journal 
adds  phone  services 

Last  month  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
introduced  two  new  services  for  read¬ 
ers,  JournalWeather  and  Journal- 
Sports.  The  paper  also  publishes  a 
daily  directory  of  all  Journal  print  and 
voice  services. 

Like  its  24-hour  JournalPhone  busi¬ 
ness  news  and  stock  quotes,  the  new 
nationally  available  900-number  tele¬ 
phone  services  are  joint  projects  of 
the  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  paper  and  Dow 
Jones’  Information  Services  Group. 
Callers  pay  a  per-minute  fee  charged 
to  their  usual  telephone  bill. 

JournalWeather  offers  travelers 
detailed  Weather  Channel  weather 
conditions  and  forecasts  for  more 
than  650  U.S.  cities  and  300  foreign 
cities.  JournalSports  offers  college 
and  professional  sports  news  updates 
and  real-time  scores  from  Sports- 
Ticker,  a  unit  of  Dow  Jones’  Telerate 
Inc.  subsidiary. 

Ferag  gets  Midwest, 
Far  East  orders 

The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  con¬ 
tracted  with  Ferag  Inc.  to  supply  and 
install  four  complete  tylines,  a  bundle 
distribution  system,  seven  truck  load¬ 
ers  and  Ferag’ s  new  BZP  Zoning  Sys¬ 
tem. 

Each  tyline  will  consist  of  two 
Metaverpa  tyers  (a  single-tie  and  a 
cross-tie),  one  Metaverpa  bottom 
wrap,  one  top-sheet  printer  with 


applicator  and  all  required  Double 
Track  bundle  conveyors.  The  bundle 
distribution  system  (Plate  Conveyor) 
will  use  a  laser  scanner  to  read  top 
sheets  and  send  bundles  to  any  of  the 
truck  loaders. 

The  Tribune  also  will  upgrade  its 
existing  four-into-one  Ferag  Inserting 
Drum  to  match  its  existing  six-into- 
one  drum.  The  automated  system  will 
be  installed  this  fall  when  the  paper’s 
building  expansion  is  completed.  The 
Tribune  will  continue  to  use  two 
Ferag  Single  Copy  Conveyor  Sys¬ 
tems  installed  in  1984. 

Korea’s  two-million-circulation 
Dong-A  Ilbo  will  install  six  Ferag 
Single  Copy  Conveyors  in  the  first  of 
several  new  print  plants  it  is  building 
through  the  next  two  years.  Convey¬ 
ors  in  the  suburban  Seoul  plant  will  be 
used  for  precise,  automatic  allocation 
of  copies  exiting  three  offset  presses 
to  several  stacking  sectors  operating 
simultaneously. 

Business  news 
service  signs 
first  vendors 

Knight-Ridder/Tribune  Business 
News  announced  it  has  signed  its  first 
two  agreements  with  vendors  for  the 
new  service. 

In  addition  to  being  carried  by 
Knight-Ridder’s  own  Dialog  Informa¬ 
tion  Services  (where  it  replaces  the 
financial  report),  contracts  were 
signed  by  Comtex  Scientific  Corp., 
Stamford,  Conn.,  and  Desktop  Data 
Inc.,  Waltham,  Mass. 

The  new  on-line  service,  a  unit  of 
the  Knight-Ridder  Tribune  Informa¬ 
tion  Services  joint  venture,  will  elec¬ 
tronically  deliver  business  and  related 
news  to  executive  desktop  PC  users, 
researchers,  the  media  and  others. 
Sources  include  all  KRI  and  Tribune 
newspapers  and  five  affiliated  papers. 
In  addition  to  same-day,  full-text  arti¬ 
cles,  the  service  carries  Knight-Rid¬ 
der  Financial  News. 

Stauffer  gets 
library  orders 

With  the  addition  of  The  Nation, 
St.  Michael,  Barbados,  the  Sun 
Chronicle,  Attleboro,  Mass.,  and  the 
Greeneville,  (Tenn.)  Sun,  there  are 
now  93  users  of  IBM-  and  Macintosh- 
based  Stauffer  Gold  Library  Systems 
from  Stauffer  Media  Systems,  Joplin, 
Mo. 
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Standard  Gravure  goes  out  of  business 

Ready  to  commence  cleaner,  safer  operations,  Sunday  magazine 
printer  with  troubled  history  succumbs  to  slumping  economy 


Standard  Gravure,  a  Louisville- 
based  Shea  Communications  affiliate, 
ceased  operations  Feb.  4  owing  to 
“dire  business  circumstances.” 

The  plant,  which  for  years  had 
printed  Sunday  newspaper  magazines 
and  various  commerical  products, 
employed  245  people. 

According  to  a  Lexington  Herald- 
Leader  report.  Standard  Gravure’s 
announcement  coincided  with  news 
that  another  printer  would  soon  set  up 
shop  in  Louisville.  Jobs  at  the  new 
company,  however,  were  expected  to 
amount  to  no  more  than  a  fifth  the 
number  of  jobs  lost  at  Standard  Gra¬ 
vure. 

The  70-year-old  gravure  printer 
was  owned  by  the  Bingham  family, 
who  published  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal.  Both  businesses  were  sold  in 
1986.  The  Shea-owned  printing  oper¬ 
ation  leased  its  pressroom,  located 
inside  the  Courier-Journal  building, 
from  the  Gannett-owned  newspaper. 


which  reportedly  had  no  immediate 
plans  for  the  facility. 

Though  no  longer  held  by  the  same 
owner,  the  experiences  of  the  printing 
plant  continued  to  affect  those  of  the 
newspaper.  A  1988  solvent-fueled 
explosive  fire  injured  employees  and 
firefighters,  destroyed  new  gravure 
presses,  and  forced  Courier-Journal 
staffers  to  evacuate  their  neighboring 
offices. 

Events  took  more  tragic  and  con¬ 
troversial  turns  the  next  year.  An 
employee  on  leave  from  Standard 
Gravure  returned  there  and  shot  20 
co-workers.  A  Courier-Journal  front¬ 
page  picture  of  a  dead  pressman’s 
body  occasioned  reader  complaints 
and  a  lawsuit  by  the  victim’s  family 
for  mental  distress  and  invasion  of 
privacy.  Editor  David  Hawpe  defend¬ 
ed  the  use  of  accurate  photo  coverage 
that  contributed  to  public  awareness 
of  the  danger  of  firearms.  The  suit 
was  dismissed  and  failed  on  appeal. 


A  few  months  later,  in  January 
1990.  C-J  employees  evacuated  two 
more  times  when  “sewer  alarms 
designed  to  detect  explosive  levels  of 
solvents  .  .  .  were  triggered,” 
according  to  the  paper’s  reports.  The 
source  was  believed  to  have  been 
Standard  Gravure,  where  operations 
were  investigated  by  the  newspaper’s 
insuror. 

Within  weeks,  three  subsequent 
instances  of  noxious  naphtha  fumes 
came  close  to  causing  evacuations. 
Presence  of  the  fumes  was  attributed 
to  a  failed  exhaust  system. 

Because  of  the  toxic,  ozone- 
depleting,  and  flammable  properties 
of  the  solvents  it  used.  Standard  Gra¬ 
vure  announced  it  would  completely 
convert  to  water-based  printing  by 
Jan.  1  of  this  year. 

Shea  said  the  decision  would  have 
made  Standard  Gravure  the  first  such 
operation  to  convert  to  aqueous 
inking. 
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Agfa  Colorscape  I 
linked  to 
ColorGetters 

Through  an  OEM  agreement  with 
the  Optronics  Division  of  Intergraph 
Corp.,  Agfa  Corp.  will  interface  Col- 
orGetter  drum  scanners  to  its  Agfa 
ColorScape  electronic  color  prepress 
system. 

The  drum-based  desktop  color 
scanners  will  be  linked  to  Agfa’s  Sun 
Microsystems  Sparcstation-based 
PIX  color  separation  and  retouching 
system. 

In  addition  to  dynamic  range  and 
color  registration,  the  photomultiplier 
tube-based  ColorGetter  and  Col- 
orGetter  Plus  feature  autocalibration 
and  preloadable,  removable  drums 
for  gang  scans. 

Other  ColorScape  scanning  options 
include  the  Agfa  Access  drum  scan- 
ner-to-desktop  bridge  linking  high- 
end  drum  scanners  to  desktop  pre¬ 


press  systems,  the  midrange  Agfa 
ACS  100  color  scanner.  Leaf  Sys¬ 
tems’  Leafscan  45  desktop  transpa¬ 
rency  scanner  and  the  Agfa  Focus 
color  scanner. 

Quipp  gets  Copley, 
other  contracts 

Miami-based  Quipp  Inc.  received  a 
$3.6  million  order  from  Copley  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  part  of  which  is  for  a  new 
distribution  center  being  built  by 
Copley’s  Fox  Valley  Press  operation 
in  Plainfield,  III. 

Other  recent  orders  have  included 
15  Model  300  stackers  and  16  Cobra 
three-quarter  wrap  machines  for  the 
Seattle  Times  and  30  Cobra  machines 
for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  The 
Model  300  stackers  have  dual  count¬ 
ing  systems  featuring  a  non-contact 
laser  and  mechanical  sensor.  The 
Cobras  can  print  customized  mes¬ 
sages  on  the  top  surface  of  the  wrap 
for  stack  identification. 


More  recently,  Quipp  announced  it 
is  supplying  equipment  to  Alberta’s 
Calgary  Sun,  which  will  install 
Quipp’s  Twin-Trak  dual  belt  stream 
conveyor.  Model  300  stacker,  wrap 
machine,  tied  bundle  distribution 
conveyor  and  control  system. 

GATF  publishes 
forecasts  catalog  | 

The  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foun¬ 
dation  has  released  its  free  Techno- 
Economic  Forecasting  Catalog  for 
1992  (call  412/621-6941).  It  offers 
synopses  and  order  information  for 
GATF’s  latest  market  research  pro¬ 
files,  forecasts  and  product  studies. 

Among  the  forecasts  are  those  cov¬ 
ering  desktop-to-CEPS  through  1995, 
flexography  through  1993  (including 
newspaper  printing),  color  prepress 
systems  management,  color  proofing 
trends  and  web  offset-rotogravure 
competition. 
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Singleton,  Scudder  buy  Alaska  daily 


By  George  Gameau 

William  Dean  Singleton  and 
Richard  Scudder  are  buying  the  Fair¬ 
banks  (Alaska)  Daily  News-Miner 
from  the  Snedden  family  for  an  undis¬ 
closed  price. 

Singleton  and  Scudder  own 
MediaNews  Group,  the  Houston- 
based  holding  company  that,  with 
affiliates,  owns  or  operates  65  daily 
and  non-daily  papers,  including  the 
Houston  Post  and  Denver  Post. 

In  their  first  newspaper  acquisition 
since  1989,  the  News-Miner,  unlike 
their  other  properties,  will  be 
acquired  by  their  family  trusts. 

Established  in  1903,  the  News- 
Miner,  a  six-day-a-week  evening 

Racing  Times 
up  for  sale 

The  late  Robert  Maxwell’s  10- 
month-old  Racing  Times  is  for  sale. 

Maxwell  started  the  paper  nine 
months  ago  to  compete  with  the  Daily 
Racing  Form,  the  nation’s  leading 
racing  newspaper.  But  he  died  mys¬ 
teriously  last  November  with  Racing 
Times  losing  money  and  his  other 
media  holdings  on  the  brink  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

The  question  is  whether  Racing 
Times  will  survive  a  sale.  The  most 
likely  buyer  is  the  Racing  Form, 
whose  only  interest  would  be  in  clos¬ 
ing  it. 

Racing  Times  president  George 
White  said  several  potential  buyers 
have  expressed  interest.  He  declined 
to  name  them.  The  New  York  Times 
reported  that  one  was  Peter  Callahan, 
who  owns  the  National  Enquirer  and 
Star. 

White  said  the  paper  was  losing 
money — but  making  headway.  He 
hoped  it  would  break  even  “within  a 
couple  of  years.’’ 

The  company  has  over  2(X)  employ¬ 
ees,  including  70  journalists,  working 
at  New  York  headquarters  and  two 
regional  offices.  Producing  from  three 
contract  printing  sites,  the  paper  was 
selling  about  12,000  copies  a  day,  at 
$2.50  each,  to  racing  fans  around  the 
country. 

Lenders  have  taken  control  of 
Maxwell’s  51%  of  Mirror  Group 
Newspapers,  Racing  Times’  British 
parent  company. 

The  sale  would  become  another  in  a 
chain  of  shedding  equity  to  pay  down 
debt. 


paper  circulating  17,100  copies  daily, 
22,300  Sunday,  is  owned  44%  by  the 
estate  of  C.W.  Snedden,  who  died  in 
1989;  30%  by  an  employee  stock  own¬ 
ership  plan;  the  rest  by  managers. 

News-Miner  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  Charles  Gray,  who  is  executor 
of  the  Snedden  estate,  said  all  stock 
will  be  sold  and  the  ESOP  converted 
to  a  401 K  plan. 

Named  as  new  publisher  was  Paul 
Massey,  publisher  of  Sun  Newspa¬ 
pers,  a  group  of  19  weeklies  near 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  reports  directly 
to  Singleton. 

Gray,  who  is  64  and  has  spent  47 
years  at  the  paper,  will  remain  as 
publisher  emeritus. 

Gray  began  looking  for  a  buyer  about 
18  months  ago  for  several  reasons:  As 
executor  of  the  estate,  he  is  required  to 
fund  two  trusts,  one  for  Mrs.  Helen 
Snedden  and  one  for  the  Fairbanks 
community.  The  company  also  faces 
increasing  costs  of  buying  back  the 
stock  of  employees  who  retire  in 
coming  years.  Further,  Gray  is  near 
retirement  age  and  thinks  new  owners 
can  better  cope  with  the  competitive 
and  technological  challenges  ahead. 

“A  younger  more  aggressive 
management  ...  is  the  thing  to  do 
right  now  to  ensure  the  profitability  of 
the  paper,”  Gray  said. 

Declining  to  give  figures,  he  said 
the  News-Miner  was  “quite  profit¬ 
able”  currently.  Revenues  have  been 
stable,  in  contrast  with  the  sharp  ad 
revenue  declines  at  many  U.S.  papers 
during  the  current  recession. 

White  Gray  conceded  that  he  was 
“not  enthused  about  selling  to  a 
chain” — C.W.  Snedden  disliked 
chain  ownership  of  newspapers — he 
said  Singleton  and  Scudder  “seem  to 
be  putting  out  good  newspapers  with 
the  emphasis  on  local  news,  and  they 
leave  editorial  policies  as  they  histori¬ 
cally  have  been. 

“1  really  don’t  have  any  reserva¬ 
tions,”  he  added. 

Singleton  assured  employees  that 
department  heads,  employee  bene¬ 
fits,  and  editorial  policy  would  remain 
as  they  are. 

“It’s  a  well-run  newspaper,  and  we 
don’t  anticipate  any  substantive 
changes,”  Singleton  said  in  an  inter¬ 
view. 

Singleton,  who  declined  to  name 
the  price  or  source  of  financing,  said 
the  sale’s  structure  —  to  family 
trusts  —  was  done  “primarily  for 
estate  planning  purposes.” 

He  hopes  his  trust,  which  has  been 


in  place  for  several  years  and  holds 
stock  in  his  other  companies,  will 
pass  on  wealth  to  his  children;  his 
wife  is  expecting  their  third  child. 

Newspaper  broker  Robert  N. 
Bolitho  &  Associates  of  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.,  helped  negotiate  the  sale,  which 
was  expected  to  close  Feb  10. 

Singleton  expects  1992  to  be  a  quiet 
year  in  newspaper  acquisitions — like 
1990  and  1991 — because  the  recession 
has  left  prospective  buyers  cautious, 
while  prices  remain  high. 

“We’re  still  interested  in  buying 
but  we’re  cautious  as  well,”  he  said. 

UPl  names  two 
to  new  posts 

Robert  A.  Martin  has  been  named 
United  Press  International  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa,  and  Royal  Brightbill  has  been 
appointed  news  editor  for  that  divi¬ 
sion. 

Martin,  formerly  UPI  Western  re¬ 
gional  editor,  replaces  Carel  van  Dit- 
shuizen,  who  was  named  to  the  post 
last  November.  Van  Ditshuizen 
replaced  Robert  Goldner,  who  was 
fired  after  attempting  to  put  together  a 
plan  to  buy  the  wire  service,  which  is 
currently  operating  under  Chapter  1 1 
of  the  federal  bankruptcy  code. 

Brightbill,  who  left  UPl  last 
October  and  has  been  teaching  at 
Loyola  University,  replaces  Julian 
Isherwood,  who  will  work  as  UPl’s 
Nordic  correspondent. 

Minority  editors 
show  some  gains 

A  survey  by  The  Morris  Memo  on 
minorities  and  the  media  found  that 
while  minorities  in  the  top  editorial 
ranks  of  daily  newspapers  increased 
23.5%  last  year,  they  still  represented 
only  1%  of  the  estimated  total  5.(X)0 
high-ranking  editors  of  U.S.  dailies. 

The  Reston,  Va. -based  Morris 
Memo  found  26  people  of  color  with 
the  title  assistant  managing  editor.  1 1 
managing  editors,  II  publishers,  eight 
editorial  page  editors,  six  associate 
editors,  six  editors,  four  executive 
editors,  four  deputy  managing  edi¬ 
tors,  three  senior  editors,  two  associ¬ 
ate  managing  editors,  two  associate 
publishers,  one  deputy  publisher  and 
one  senior  managing  editor. 
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Cops 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


how  to  write  it,  1  just  wrote  it.  1  wasn’t 
ready  for  that. 

“I  didn’t  think  I’d  be  ready  for  the 
morgue  ...  I  thought,  i’m  not  ready 
for  autopsies.’  But  I  was  so  geared  up 
for  it,  and  so  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
today  I’m  going  to  the  morgue  .  .  . 
that  I  was  OK. 

“It  was  the  things  that  happened 
real  quick  that  sort  of  surprised  me, 
like  telling  that  mother.” 

Simon’s  goal  was  to  inform  readers 
“what  it  felt  like  to  be  a  detective  in  a 
major  city  in  the  latter  part  of  the  20th 
century  in  the  U.S.,”  he  explained, 
“and  for  that,  I  wrote  it  from  their 
point  of  view. 

“In  it,  you’ll  see  them  be  sexist, 
you’ll  see  them  be  at  times  racist  or 
racially  insensitive,  you’ll  see  their 
humor  at  the  expense  of  other  people; 
it’s  not  my  point  of  view,”  he  added, 
noting  that  one  reviewer  criticized 
him  for  doing  that  without  comment. 

Politically  incorrect  statements  and 
bad  language  were  about  the  worst 
things  Simon  witnessed  from  the 
police  during  the  year,  although  their 
behavior  would  hardly  be  considered 
sterling. 


“I  benefited  from  one  thing  here.  I 
went  to  the  best  unit  in  the  police 
department,  and  then  I  picked  flve  or 
six  of  the  best  guys.  If  I’d  picked  the 
five  worst  detectives  on  the  shift  it 
would  have  been  a  totally  different 
book.” 

The  line  between  journalist  and 
police  intern  was  not  always  so  easy 
to  maintain,  Simon  explained,  as  the 
detectives  “wanted  me  to  have  some 
allegiance.” 

Simon  resents  implications  that  he 
spent  the  year  with  the  detectives 
because  he  secretly  wants  to  be  a  cop. 

“The  one  thing  I  did  sort  of  resent 
was  this  notion  of:  it’s  obviously  a  guy 
who  liked  being  a  cop,  who  liked 
playing  cop.  That  was  the  only  thing 
that  sort  of  shook  me  up  because  the 
last  thing  in  the  world  I’d  want  to  be  is 
a  cop,”  he  said. 

“I  love  being  a  reporter.  I  admire 
good  police  work  in  the  sense  that  you 
might  admire  something  done  well.” 


He  suggested  this  notion  comes  up 
because  “police  aren’t  politically  cor¬ 
rect  among  journalists.  They  are 
authority.  They  are  the  classic 
authority.  And  they  are  a  fraternity 
that’s  hard  to  crack.  They  are  to  be 
knocked  down  in  the  sense  of  the 
watchdog  part  of  journalism.” 

Simon  said  the  year  with  the  detec¬ 
tives  helped  him  as  a  police  reporter, 
although  he  since  has  gotten  into 
fights  with  them  about  releasing  infor¬ 
mation,  and  some  of  his  sources  have 
even  dried  up  since  the  book  was 
published  last  year. 

“I’m  better  in  the  sense  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  stuff.  I  don’t  ask  stupid  ques¬ 
tions  about  .  .  .  ballistics  or  stuff  like 
that,  where  I  used  to.  I’m  probably 
sensitized  as  to  what’s  possible  and 
what’s  improbable,”  he  observed. 

“I  don’t  agree  with  their  politics  in 
terms  of  information.  They  will  keep 
things  that  the  public  has  a  right  to 
know  if  they  think  they  can  keep 
them.  So  it  hasn’t  changed  the  politics 
of  what  I  think  as  a  reporter,  but  I’m  a 
little  more  precise  now  with  details.” 

Prior  to  publication,  each  detective 
read  the  portions  of  the  manuscript 
involving  him,  and  the  police  legal 
department  reviewed  the  text  for 
evidentiary  material  from  unsolved 
cases  it  might  not  want  released.  The 
only  changes  allowed  for  were  cor¬ 
recting  factual  errors  and  suppressing 


unreleased  evidence. 

“They  couldn’t  take  out  the  detec¬ 
tives’  opinions,  behaviors,  quotes. 
They  could  take  out  evidentiary  detail 
in  those  pending  cases.” 

The  detectives  “corrected  stuff 
that  I  had  wrong.  You  write  500 
pages,  you’re  going  to  get  some  stuff 
wrong,  details  and  stuff.” 

After  reading  the  book,  the  detec¬ 
tives  “liked  some  parts  of  them¬ 
selves.  They  didn’t  like  others.  They 
didn’t  like  reading  what  they  say  to 
people  and  each  other.  1  mean,  it’s  a 
pretty  profane  book.  They  didn’t  like 
a  lot  of  the  cynicism  being  displayed. 
They  liked  the  fact  that  they  were 
doing  their  jobs,  that  they  had  some 
professionalism,  some  dedication  to 
their  jobs.  That’s  the  reason  they 
were  willing  to  talk  to  me  in  the  first 
place — but,  generally,  nobody  was 
completely  happy.” 

His  year  with  the  detectives  took  a 
toll  on  Simon’s  personal  life,  though  if 


it  had  to  happen  that  was  a  good  time 
for  it. 

“1  got  separated  in  January  [1988] 
from  my  wife  just  as  I  was  going  with 
the  homicide  unit,  and  it  was  almost 
the  perfect  time  to  try  to  do  a  book 
like  this,”  he  said.  “It  was  like  just 
carrying  an  extra  lunatic  into  the 
asylum  .  .  . 

“I  dated  during  that  year,  but  it  was 
sort  of  other-worldly.  I  would  leave 
that  world  and  go  back  to  this  normal 
world,  but  God  knows  what  if  I’d  had 
to  bring  a  marriage  to  that.  That’s  why 
most  of  these  guys  are  running  on 
their  second  divorce. 

“But  it  was  great  fun.  It  was  like  my 
lost  weekend  and  it  lasted  for  a  year. 

“When  I  finished  and  I  had  to  start 
writing,  my  liver  swelled  down  to  its 
normal  size,  I  finally  got  caught  up 
with  the  laundry.  It  was  one  of  those 
years.  It  was  a  lot  of  fun.  I  recom¬ 
mend  it.” 

New  York 
Daily  News  layoffs 

The  New  York  Daily  News  said  it 
fired  45  non-union  employees,  mostly 
managers. 

In  order  to  cut  costs  in  preparation 
for  a  bankruptcy  court  reorganization 
fliing,  the  paper  combined  human 
resources  and  labor  relations  depart¬ 
ments  and  production  and  engineer¬ 
ing  departments. 

East  European 
papers  get  AP 

Two  Eastern  European  newspa¬ 
pers  have  begun  reception  of  the 
Associated  Press  news  service,  the 
first  of  10  in  the  region  slated  for 
reception  of  the  wire  service’s  news 
report. 

The  weekly  Expres,  Bucharest, 
Hungary,  and  the  daily  newspaper 
Mlada  Fronta  Dne,  or  Young  Front 
Today,  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia, 
were  selected  to  receive  the  AP  by  the 
World  Press  Freedom  Committee  and 
the  Freedom  Forum. 

Service  is  provided  through  the 
WPFC  with  a  $1 10,000  grant  from  the 
Freedom  Forum.  The  AP  is  contrib¬ 
uting  free  service  for  the  first  three 
months  at  each  of  the  10  installations. 

New  edition 

The  daily  Times  Advocate  in  North 
San  Diego  County  recently  launched 
a  morning  daily  newsstand  edition. 

The  Tribune  Company  paper  is  also 
published  evenings  and  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  mornings. 


“When  I  finished  and  i  had  to  start  writing,  my  iiver 
sweiied  down  to  its  normai  size,  i  finaiiy  got  caught 
up  with  the  iaundry.  It  was  one  of  those  years.  It  was 
a  lot  of  fun.  I  recommend  it.” 
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Ford  named  new  SPJ  executive  director 


Ernest  Ford  has  been  named  the 
new  executive  director  of  the  Society 
of  Professional  Journalists. 

Ford,  whose  first  leadership  posi¬ 
tion  in  SPJ  was  as  a  college  student 
chapter  president  at  the  University  of 
Utah,  is  the  current  president  of  the 
organization. 


He  replaces  Ira  D.  Perry,  who 
announced  his  resignation  in  Novem¬ 
ber. 

Ford  will  resign  as  president  and 
assume  the  executive  directorship  on 
Feb.  12. 

President-elect  Georgiana  Vines, 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel,  will 
serve  the  remainder  of  Ford’s  term  as 
well  as  her  own. 

Ford,  who  most  recently  was  head 
of  his  own  television  consulting  firm  in 
Dallas,  has  long  experience  in  both 
newspaper  and  broadcast  journalism. 

He  has  been  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune,  wire 
editor  of  the  Idaho  Post-Intelligencer 
and  general-assignment  reporter  for 
the  Deseret  News  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Before  founding  Ford  Communica¬ 
tions  in  1990,  he  was  assistant  news 
director  of  KDFW-TV  in  Dallas  from 
April  1989  to  July  1990.  Previously  he 
had  been  managing  editor  at  KSL-TV 
in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Ford  has  been  a  member  of  SPJ’s 
national  board  of  directors  since  1984 
and  was  elected  president  at  the  orga¬ 
nization’s  1990  national  convention. 


Ford  assumes  the  executive  direc¬ 
tor  post  as  SPJ,  the  nation’s  largest 
organization  for  journalists,  emerges 
from  its  most  tumultuous  period  in  its 
93  years. 

SPJ  has  moved  its  headquarters 
from  Chicago  to  its  Greencastle,  Ind., 
birthplace;  has  begun  a  turnaround  in 
membership  after  a  decade  of  decline, 
and  is  in  the  black  after  five  straight 
years  of  financial  losses. 


Philly  papers 
avert  layoffs 


Subpoena 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


The  good  news  at  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
is  no  layoffs — for  now. 

A  sufficient  number  of  employees 
have  accepted  buyout  offers  or 
reduced  hours  to  avoid  layoffs,  at 
least  for  the  time  being,  publisher  and 
chairman  Robert  Hall  said. 

He  said  that  about  120  people  will 
take  buyouts,  and  80  will  take  shorter 
hours  or  leaves  of  absence. 

The  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  papers  an¬ 
nounced  the  buyouts  in  December  in 
an  attempt  to  cut  full-time  staff  by 
160.  The  difference  will  be  made  up 
by  attrition  and  cost  reductions. 


their  jobs  if  they  can  be  compelled  to 
reveal  confidential  sources  of  news 
and  information,  particularly  in  inves¬ 
tigations  such  as  this  one  involving  no 
violation  of  the  law  by  the  reporters  or 
their  sources. 

“At  the  very  least,”  Kirtley  added, 
“the  First  Amendment  requires  that 
the  special  independent  counsel 
exhaust  all  alternative  sources  before 
intruding  on  the  editorial  process  of 
the  news  media  ...” 


See  How  Sweet 
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News  services  weathering  the  recession 

The  bad  U.S.  economy  has  slowed  but  not  stopped  the  growth  of 
supplementals,  which  offer  newspapers  a  lot  for  the  money 


Brad  Bushel!  Al  Leeds  John  Morgan 


Third  of  four  parts 

By  David  Astor 

As  the  first  two  stories  in  this  series 
noted,  the  recession  has  hurt  but  not 
devastated  major  syndicates.  The 
same  can  be  said  for  news  services. 

Indeed,  these  supplemental  wires 
have  been  more  resilient  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  crunch  than  a  number  of  syndi¬ 
cates  —  partly  because  they  provide 
recession-affected  newspapers  with  a 
lot  for  the  money.  Syndicated  offer¬ 
ings  are  inexpensive,  too,  but  they 
tend  to  cost  more  per  feature  or  word 
because  they  are  usually  sold  indivi¬ 
dually. 

Yet  there  is  no  question  that  news 
services  are  being  hurt  to  some  degree 
by  the  economy.  After  all,  some  of 
their  major  daily  newspaper  clients 
have  folded  and  many  surviving 
papers  have  smaller  newsholes  and 
less  money  to  purchase  outside  mate¬ 
rial.  In  general,  supplementals  are 
still  growing  —  and  growing  well  — 
but  at  a  somewhat  slower  rate  than 
before  the  recession  intensified  last 
year. 

For  instance.  New  York  Times 
News  Service  president  John  Brewer 
reported  a  net  increase  of  three  U.S. 
clients  in  1991  after  gaining  10  in  1990. 
He  said  NYTNS  now  has  more  than 
600  clients  worldwide,  including  384 
in  this  country. 

Scripps  Howard  News  Service 
gained  about  30  or  35  clients  in  1 99 1  — 
about  half  the  annual  growth  in  previ¬ 
ous  years,  according  to  United  Media 
vice  president,  newspaper  marketing 
and  sales  Brad  Bushell.  SHNS  pres¬ 
ently  has  about  400  clients. 

Knight-Ridder/Tribune  Informa¬ 
tion  Services  vice  president/sales  Wal¬ 
ter  Mahoney  said  business  increased 
in  1991  while  not  matching  1990’s 
“banner”  growth  rate.  The  Knight- 
Ridder/Tribune  News  Service  now  has 
more  than  300  clients,  the  Knight-Rid¬ 
der/Tribune  Graphics  Network  more 
than  500,  and  the  Knight-Ridder/Tri¬ 
bune  Pboto  Service  about  50. 

And  at  the  BPl  Entertainment  News 
Wire,  general  manager  John  Morgan 
said,  “We’re  still  experiencing  a  net 
gain  of  clients  every  month  but  our 


rate  of  growth  has  slowed.”  Still,  he 
added,  BPl’s  revenues  rose  60%  in 
1991  over  1990. 

One  of  the  reasons  newer  supple¬ 
mentals  such  as  BPl  (which  started  in 
October  1989)  can  have  more  rapid 
rates  of  growth  than  older  ones  such 
as  NYTNS  is  that  they  haven’t  yet 
come  close  to  saturating  their  poten¬ 
tial  client  base. 

The  growth  scenario  was  slightly 
different  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post  News  Service,  which 
now  has  about  600  clients  worldwide. 
LAT-WP  president  Al  Leeds 
reported  a  net  gain  of  31  clients  in 
1989, 22  in  1990,  and  an  identical  22  in 
1991  —  meaning  whatever  effect  the 
recession  had  seemed  to  start  taking 
hold  in  1990. 

Leeds  said  LAT-WP  actually  had  a 
very  good  1991,  achieving  a  “double¬ 
digit  profit  increase”  with  the  help  of 
internal  cost  savings  that  he  empha¬ 
sized  would  have  been  implemented 
even  without  a  recession.  Leeds 
noted,  among  other  things,  that  full¬ 
time  staff  has  been  reduced  from 
about  35  to  28  since  he  became  presi¬ 
dent  in  1989  and  that  LAT-WP  has 
assumed  more  control  over  its  inter¬ 
national  sales  since  dropping  Deut¬ 
sche  Presse-Agentur  early  last  year. 

Several  executives  attributed 
199rs  slower  growth  rate  more  to  a 
greater  difficulty  in  finding  new 
clients  than  to  cancellations  by  exist¬ 
ing  clients.  Leeds  observed  that  a 
supplemental  provides  material  to  so 
many  sections  of  a  newspaper  that  it 
is  hard  for  a  paper  to  drop  it. 

But  cancellations  were  up  at  least 


somewhat  —  whether  it  meant  a 
newspaper  with  several  supplemen¬ 
tals  dropped  one  or  two  or  a  paper 
with  one  decided  to  use  none  at  all  to 
save  money. 

Some  supplementals  avoided  can¬ 
cellations  or  made  new  sales  by  reduc¬ 
ing  their  prices  for  some  financially 
strapped  papers  —  many  of  which  are 
in  regions,  such  as  the  Northeast,  hit 
hardest  by  the  recession.  Also,  some 
supplementals  have  waived  rate  hikes 
for  struggling  papers. 

Several  news  service  executives 
did  institute  modest  across-the-board 
rate  hikes  for  1992  without  a  lot  of 
client  complaints.  In  fact.  Brewer 
said  there  was  more  newspaper  resis¬ 
tance  to  a  3'/2%  New  York  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate  price  rise  than  to  a  New  York 
Times  News  Service  increase  ranging 
from  4.1%  for  a  three-year  contract  to 
5.3%  for  a  one-year  deal. 

Supplementals  reported  little  or  no 
rise  in  the  number  of  clients  behind  in 
their  payments.  “Newspapers  have 
always  been  good  about  paying  their 
bills,”  commented  Morgan. 

Bill-paying  clients  are  getting  a  lot 
for  their  money  —  again,  a  big  rea¬ 
son  why  supplementals  are  still  gain¬ 
ing  clients  during  the  recession. 

The  weekly  cost  of  a  full-service 
package  varies  by  supplemental  and 
client  size,  with  smaller  papers  paying 
under  $50  and  the  biggest  ones  any¬ 
where  from  about  $200  to  $1 ,000-plus 
for  hundreds  of  breaking  news  sto¬ 
ries,  feature  articles,  columns,  and  a 
broad  range  of  other  material. 

“We  have  a  heckuva  lot  of  value  for 
the  dollar  spent,”  said  KRT’s  Maho- 
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ney. 

“It’s  clearly  the  best  buy  in  any 
newsroom,”  added  Morgan. 

Leeds  noted  that  LAT-WP  offers 
newspapers  about  170,000  words  of 
material  a  day  for  less  than  what  many 
of  these  papers  pay  for  a  single  on- 
staff  person. 

Indeed,  papers  can  save  money 
during  tough  economic  times  by  using 
more  supplemental  material  while 
cutting  back  on  the  size  of  salaried 
staff,  although  local  coverage  can 
obviously  suffer.  But  some  recession- 
wracked  papers  are  doing  across-the- 
board  slicing  of  staff,  supplementals, 
and  more. 

Some  of  the  U.S.  papers  facing 
financial  problems  are  among  the 
ones  contributing  the  material  that 
goes  out  over  supplemental  wires. 
But  most  news  services  said  they 
have  seen  no  reduction  in  the  quality 
or  quantity  of  what  they  receive. 

“Contributions  from  KRT's  con¬ 
tributing  papers  were  up  2-3%  last 
year  over  1990,”  said  Mahoney. 

One  executive  theorized  that 
papers  usually  spare  their  most 
important  people  when  cutting  costs 
during  a  recession,  and  it  is  the  work 
of  these  people  that  usually  ends  up 
going  to  supplementals. 

While  most  news  services  continue 
to  be  very  conscious  about  tightly 
editing  their  stories  and  features,  the 
total  number  of  pieces  sent  to  clients 
seemed  to  increase  in  1991. 

For  instance,  Mahoney  said  the 
number  of  KRT  news  service  stories, 
columns,  and  so  on  increased  from 
65,400  in  1990  to  67,074  last  year.  The 
KRT  graphics  total  rose  from  4,200  to 
4,900. 

“There’s  a  natural  tendency  for 
supplementals  to  add  features  while 
not  cutting  back  that  much,”  com¬ 
mented  Bushell.  He  and  others  said 
this  is  because  news  services  want  to 
maintain  their  appeal  by  continuing  to 
offer  fresh  material,  they  don’t  pay 
contributing  writers  so  there  is  no 
financial  risk  when  adding  someone 
new,  and  it  is  easy  to  increase  the 
amount  of  material  transmitted  when 
computer  delivery  is  involved. 

Bushell  also  observed  that  it  can  be 
difficult  to  track  exactly  what  news 
service  material  actually  gets  pub¬ 
lished,  so  supplementals  don’t  want 
to  risk  dropping  something  that  might 
be  popular. 

Of  course,  some  material  does  get 
weeded  out  from  time  to  time  at  any 
supplemental. 

While  it  can  be  hard  to  track,  news 
services  do  have  some  idea  of  what 
their  most  popular  offerings  are.  As 
the  aforementioned  KRT  statistics 
show,  graphics  on  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  are  doing  well.  Also,  entertain- 
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KRT’s  name  change 

Knight-Ridder/Tribune  News 
Information  Services  has  changed  its 
name  to  Knight-Ridder/Tribune 
Information  Services. 

The  dropping  of  “News”  reflects 
the  fact  that  the  New  York  Daily 
News  is  no  longer  owned  by  the  Tri¬ 
bune  Company,  a  KRT  partner  with 
Knight-Ridder.  The  paper,  however, 
is  still  a  contributor  to  KRT. 


ment  and  sports  offerings  seem  to  be 
growing  in  popularity. 

Bushell  and  Leeds  said  one  reason 
why  a  lot  of  supplemental  sports 
material  is  being  used  is  that  some 
newspapers  these  days  are  saving  on 
travel  expenses  by  not  sending  their 
own  reporters  to  games  and  events. 

Morgan  said  studies  have  shown 
that  entertainment  material  covering 
movies,  music,  and  more  has  a  huge 
readership  audience  —  including  a 
high  percentage  of  the  female  and 
young  readers  newspapers  feel  they 
need  to  increasingly  reach  to  maintain 
circulation  growth. 

There  has  also  been  plenty  of 
recent  interest  in  supplemental’  for¬ 
eign  offerings,  what  with  the  Persian 
Gulf  war,  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  so  on. 

Another  factor  helping  news  ser¬ 
vices  weather  the  recession  is  the 
increased  targeting  of  clients  other 
than  U.S.  daily  papers  —  including 
weeklies,  foreign  papers,  and  broad¬ 
cast  media. 

“It  is  a  good  idea  to  diversify  any¬ 
way  but  the  recession  has  prompted 
us  to  do  so  more  quickly  and  to  place 
more  emphasis  on  it,”  said  Morgan. 

Still  another  factor  strengthening 
supplementals  before  and  during  the 
recession  has  been  the  picking  up  of 
business  that  once  went  to  UPI,  the 
ailing  wire  that  has  drastically  cut 
both  its  output  and  staff. 

In  contrast,  most  news  services  are 
maintaining  staff  levels  or  even  add¬ 
ing  people. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  1992? 
Interviewees  noted  that  the  Olympics 
and  presidential  election  will  create  a 
strong  demand  for  certain  kinds  of 
news  service  material. 

In  general,  some  supplementals  see 
the  recession  already  showing  signs 
of  lifting  a  little  while  others  see  no 
improvement  for  at  least  a  few  more 
months.  But  all  feel  that  1992’s 
growth  rate,  while  not  expected  to 
reach  pre-recession  levels,  will  be 
good. 

Mahoney  said  an  indication  of  his 
company’s  “bullish”  attitude  about 
the  future  was  last  month’s  launching 
of  the  Knight-Ridder/Tribune  Busi¬ 


ness  News  service  (more  on  that  in  an 
upcoming  E&P  issue).  Scheduled  for 
a  mid-1992  debut,  he  added,  is 
Knight-Ridder/Tribune  Video- 
Graphics  —  a  Macintosh-based  ani¬ 
mated  graphics  service  for  tv  news¬ 
casts. 

News  services  may  have  certain 
advantages  over  syndicates  in  terms 
of  variety  and  cost  of  material.  In  fact, 
some  supplemental-distributed  fea¬ 
tures  such  as  columns  have  sup¬ 
planted  syndicated  features  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers.  But  syndicates 
have  several  advantages  of  their  own 
that  have  helped  them  weather  the 
recession  (see  E&P,  January  25  and 
February  I). 

Syndicates  offer  comics,  for 
instance,  which  have  generally  fared 
better  than  text  features  during  the 
current  economic  crunch.  And  syndi¬ 
cates  share  in  the  revenues  some 
comics  earn  from  book  collections, 
licensed  products,  and  so  on. 

In  the  columns  area,  syndicates 
have  the  great  majority  of  superstar 
writers.  Indeed,  Washington  Post 
Writers  Group  editorial  director/gen¬ 
eral  manager  Alan  Shearer  and  Cre¬ 
ators  Syndicate  president  Rick  New- 
combe  noted  that  the  best  news  ser¬ 
vice  columnists  often  end  up  switch- 
( Continued  on  pufte  30) 
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(Continued  from  page  29) 
ing  to  individual  syndication.  There 
are  some  exceptions  to  this,  such  as 
with  the  high-profile  New  York  Times 
op-ed  columnists  required  to  remain 
with  NYTNS. 

All  in  all.  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
vice  president/sales  Bob  Duffy 
stated,  “News  services  have  their 
role  and  syndicates  have  theirs.” 

“We  see  a  pretty  good  coexistence 
between  the  two,”  added  Tribune 
Media  Services  president  David  Wil¬ 
liams.  “They  spin  on  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  axes.” 

Williams  has  plenty  of  familiarity 
with  supplemental,  because  TMS 
markets  KRT.  The  syndicate  is  part 
of  the  Tribune  Company  while  the 
news  service  is  a  joint  TC/Knight- 
Ridder  venture. 

Indeed,  there  are  several  examples 
of  a  syndicate  and  news  service  with 
the  same  or  partially  the  same  parent 
firm  —  meaning  that  earnings  from 
each  ultimately  go  to  one  corpora¬ 
tion's  bottom  line. 

Actually,  both  syndicates  and  sup¬ 
plemental  wires  have  at  least  a  little 
competition  from  free  services  run  by 
or  on  behalf  of  government  agencies, 
trade  associations,  think  tanks,  uni¬ 
versities,  and  others.  These  services' 
no-cost  offerings  can  be  especially 
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This  camera-ready  illustrated  guide  to  the  presidential  primaries  was  created  by 
the  Dayton  Daily  News  and  its  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  editorial  cartoonist  Mike 
Peters.  It  has  been  sent  free  to  all  of  Peters'  United  Feature  Syndicate  client 
newspapers,  and  is  also  available  for  sale  to  non-clients. 


appealing  during  an  economic 
crunch,  although  a  number  of  news¬ 
papers  feel  uncomfortable  accepting 
free  material  from  such  sources. 

David  Jarmul,  director  of  the  sci¬ 
ence/technology /health-oriented 
National  Academy  Op-Ed  Service, 
said  his  operation  has  remained 
“strong”  during  the  recession. 

“Some  papers  have  stopped  pub¬ 
lishing  our  articles,  or  now  use  them 
less  frequently,  because  their  op-ed 
space  has  shrunk  and/or  they  are 
placing  greater  emphasis  on  locally 
generated  material,”  he  stated. 
“Other  papers,  however,  have  begun 
turning  to  us  as  a  dependable  source 
of  readable  commentary  on  issues  in 
the  news.” 

This  series  concludes  next  week  with 
a  look  at  how  the  recession  is  affecting 
self-syndicated  creators. 

An  apparent  suicide 

Mike  Kalina,  who  did  the  “Lazy 
Gourmet”  and  “Travelin’  Gourmet” 
columns  for  King  Features  Syndicate, 
has  died  at  the  age  of  49. 

Press  reports  stated  that  Kalina 
apparently  killed  himself.  He  was 
reportedly  under  investigation  for 
selling  favorable  mentions  in  a  cook¬ 
book  and  also  upset  about  recently 
discovering  a  lump  in  his  throat  after 
having  had  throat  cancer  about  20 
years  ago. 


Kalina  was  a  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  dining  critic  and  travel  editor, 
tv  host  and  commentator,  and  more. 

Caption  clarification 

The  caption  for  a  comic  illustrating 
E&P's  January  18  story  about  Wiley 
Miller's  “Non  Sequitur”  was  written 
by  this  magazine,  not  the  cartoonist. 

“Wiley,”  in  a  letter  to  the  editor 
faxed  to  E&P,  stated,  “Why  does 
David  Astor  insist  upon  adding  a  sub- 
moronic,  gag-killing  caption  under 
samples  of  comics  strips  in  your  syn¬ 
dicate  section? 

“He  did  so  with  my  forthcoming 
comic  strip,  'Non  Sequitur,'  where 
his  incredibly  lame  caption  could  be 
mistaken  as  being  a  sample  of  my 
work. 

“Please  advise  Mr.  Astor  that  car¬ 
toons  are  a  visual  form  of  writing 
where  you  try  to  eliminate  as  much 
copy  as  possible.  Our  work  is  fully 
capable  of  standing  on  its  own  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  an  amateurish  cartoon 
wannabe.” 

E&P's  story  discussed  “Non 
Sequitur”  (which  will  be  launched 
February  16  by  the  Washington  Post 
Writers  Group)  and  also  quoted 
Wiley's  explanation  of  why  he  is 
doing  both  a  comic  and  editorial  car¬ 
toons  (for  the  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner  and  North  America  Syndicate) 
when  he  has  spoken  publicly  against 
double-duty  cartooning. 
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Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


the  president,  with  the  dwarfs  as  the 
Cabinet  or  Congress,  just  doesn’t 
make  it  somehow.  Part  of  cartoon- 
ing’s  art  is  finding  a  metaphor  that  is 
organically  connected  to  the  subject 
and  that  sheds  light  on  the  topic.  This 
is  what  separates  the  heavyweights  in 
cartooning  from  the  wannabees. 

An  example  of  true  inappropriate¬ 
ness  would  be  drawing  an  exploding 
Dumbo  after  the  tragic  explosion  of 
an  Army  transport  plane.  Or  using 
Dennis  the  Menace  with  a  slingshot  to 
illustrate  the  conflict  between  the 
Palestinian  kids  and  Israeli  soldiers. 

Both  of  these  trivialize  poignant 
situations.  Funny  drawings  are  im¬ 
portant,  but  they  should  always  serve 
an  appropriate  idea. 

Everything  and  anything  goes  into 
the  memory  hopper  for  cartoon  ideas. 
The  crackdown  on  the  West  Bank  and 
the  deportation  of  Palestinians  natur¬ 
ally  led  me  to  Holy  Land  images  and 
biblical  precedents.  I  thought  of  the 
suffering  children  of  Israel,  Moses 
before  Pharaoh  .  .  .  “Let  my  people 
go”  .  .  .  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  by 
Abraham,  the  stoning  of  the  proph¬ 
ets  ..  .  the  prophet  Jeremiah  .  .  . 
didn’t  he  say  some  pretty  strong  stuff 
about  the  mistreatment  of  others?  I 
vaguely  recalled  from  Sunday  school 
a  quote  from  Jeremiah  that  I  might  be 
able  to  use.  I  scoured  the  book  of 
Jeremiah  until  I  found  it  and  used  the 
entire  quote  in  a  cartoon. 

When  Bush  swept  the  South  on 
Super  Tuesday  I  looked  for  tradi¬ 
tional  Southern  images  to  illustrate 
the  win.  The  classic  movie  poster 
image  of  Scarlett  swooning  in  Rhett’s 
arms  leaped  immediately  to  mind,  and 
it  was  an  easy  step  to  alter  the  legend 
to  read  “Gone  With  the  Wimp.” 

When  the  Supreme  Court  made 
abortions  tougher  for  the  poor,  I 
began  thinking  of  limos,  yachts,  coun¬ 
try  clubs,  furs,  jewelry  —  which 
reminded  me  of  the  phrase  “If  you 
have  to  ask  how  much,  you  can’t 
afford  one.”  I  drew  a  Supreme  Court 
justice  at  the  door  of  an  abortion  clinic 
greeting  a  poor  pregnant  woman  with 
that  line. 

When  I  wanted  to  draw  something 
on  the  reunification  of  Germany,  I 
immediately  thought  of  coupling 
images  —  marriage,  dating,  and  so 
on.  The  uniting  of  the  two  countries 
seemed  full  of  so  much  potential  dan¬ 
ger  that  I  was  reminded  of  safe  sex. 
That  spawned  the  idea  of  East  and 
West  Germany  as  a  couple  in  bed  with 
the  motto  on  the  wall,  “Practice  safe 


unification.” 

Unfortunately,  I  don’t  know  any 
one-two-three  recipe  for  coming  up 
with  cartoon  ideas.  As  much  as  we 
cartoonists  try  to  codify  it,  ritualize 
the  magic  so  that  it  can  be  summoned 
easily,  the  process  is  still  instinctual. 

Just  like  writers  who  have  their 
superstitions  —  I  heard  about  one 
writer  who  couldn’t  put  one  word  in 
front  of  another  unless  the  room  was 
filled  with  the  aroma  of  rotting 
apples  —  we  cartoonists  have  our 
own  creative  idiosyncracies.  Some 
soak  in  warm  baths  to  get  ideas, 
others  stoke  up  on  high-octane  cof¬ 
fee.  Some  schmooze  in  the  newsroom 
or  keep  vampire  hours.  Whatever 
works. 

Some  cartoonists  sweat  each  car¬ 
toon  out  of  their  pores.  It  involves  a 
lot  of  grunting  and  pushing  until  the 
drawing  is  forced  out,  and  usually  the 
strain  shows  in  their  work.  The  best 
cartoonists  develop  an  easy  kind  of 
relationship  with  their  muse. 


body  in  a  wheelchair  down  a  flight  of 
stairs. 

A  cartoon  I  drew  for  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  had  this  quality.  The 
paper  was  publishing  a  series  on  dis¬ 
criminatory  loan  practices  against 
blacks  by  local  banks.  (These  stories 
later  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize.)  On  a  story 
as  outrageous  as  this,  a  cartoon  did 
not  have  to  exaggerate  much.  The 
contrast  between  Atlanta’s  New 
South  idea  of  itself  and  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  racism  the  banks  were  practic¬ 
ing  brought  obvious  images  to  mind — 
lynchings,  segregationists  standing  in 
doorways,  “White”  and  “Colored” 
signs  over  toilets  and  water  fountains, 
robed  Klansmen. 

My  cartoon  simply  showed  a  black 
couple  facing  an  Atlanta  bank  teller 
who  explained,  “You’ll  need  to  speak 
to  one  of  our  loan  officers.”  The  loan 
officer  seated  at  a  nearby  desk  wore 
the  hooded  white  sheets  of  a  Ku  Klux 
Klansman. 

The  banks  went  berserk.  “The  sto¬ 


The  best  cartoon  ideas  sneak  up  on  you  and  often 
cannot  be  traced  back  to  their  origins.  Once,  whiie 
doggedly  stalking  the  Lithuanian  secession,  I  ended 
up  with  something  on  the  baseball  lockout. 


Their  cartoons  seem  effortless,  like 
breathing  or  the  beat  of  their  hearts. 
Being  told  that  your  work  is  “na¬ 
tural”  is  the  highest  compliment  a 
cartoonist  can  receive.  The  great  ones 
are  natural  —  like  Michael  Jordan’s 
jump  shot,  Baryshnikov’s  leap, 
Itzhak  Perlman’s  violin  flourishes, 
and  Navratilova’s  backhand. 

Those  people  make  it  look  easy.  Of 
course,  we  never  see  the  hours  on  the 
court  or  ballet  barre  and  the  years  of 
practice,  repetition,  and  mental  and 
physical  challenge  —  learning  the  ba¬ 
sics,  training  the  brain  and  body  to 
attend  to  things  that  feel  unnatural  at 
first. 

The  way  a  cartoonist  gets  ideas  is 
connected  to  the  kind  he  is  after.  You 
hunt  a  Bengal  tiger  differently  than 
you  hunt  a  snipe.  My  tastes  run  to  the 
great  beasts,  wild  and  scary  ideas  that 
dwell  in  the  dangerous  terrain  of  sym¬ 
bols  charged  with  emotion  and  forbid¬ 
den  associations.  If  you  stalk  them 
where  they  live,  they  are  more  likely 
to  spring  from  the  thickets  to  surprise 
you. 

Finding  the  ideas  that  punch  my 
ticket  means  following  the  heat  of 
passion  through  society’s  totems  and 
taboos.  A  columnist  or  editorial 
writer  can  say  the  president  is  insensi¬ 
tive  to  the  handicapped,  but  a  car¬ 
toonist  can  draw  him  pushing  some¬ 


ries  were  bad  enough,  but  that  car¬ 
toon!”  they  yelped.  The  paper’s  pub¬ 
lisher,  who  had  delayed  the  story  as 
long  as  possible,  also  complained. 
“The  story  was  solid  journalism. 
Unassailable.  But  Marlette  fixed 
that.”  Suddenly  he  was  supporting 
work  he  had  been  extremely  squeam¬ 
ish  about  —  until  my  cartoon  gave 
him  something  new  to  point  at. 

[Former  editor  Bill]  Kovach 
defended  the  cartoon  by  asking  the 
publisher  and  his  banker  cronies, 
“How  else  would  you  draw  it?”  That 
question  perfectly  defines  the  kinds  of 
cartoons  I  am  always  after  —  ones 
that  need  no  more  defense  than  “How 
else  would  you  draw  it?” 

One  of  the  most  potent  ways  of 
getting  there  is  to  have  a  public  figure 
like  Saddam  Hussein  as  a  target. 

Hussein  was  the  perfect  cartoon 
villain.  His  invasion  of  Kuwait  had  a 
lot  in  common  with  Hitler’s  early 
aggression.  I  doodled  a  drawing  of 
Hussein  as  Hitler  .  .  .  Hitler  in  a 
burnoose  .  .  .  Hitler  on  a  camel. 

Then  I  shifted  gears  .  .  .  Hussein  is 
like  a  predatory  animal  .  .  .  sharks, 
tigers,  rats,  snakes.  How  about  a 
snake  swallowing  a  rabbit,  Kuwait? 

Hmm.  Predators  .  .  .  something 
mean  and  ugly,  wolves,  sharks,  spi¬ 
ders  .  .  .  Spiders  reminded  me  of  the 

(See  SHOP  TALK  on  page  32) 
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(Continued  from  page  15) 


Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  31) 


movie  Arachnophobia  .  .  .  Iraqno- 
phobia.  Bingo. 

One  of  my  favorite  kinds  of  cartoon 
ideas  results  from  politicians  slipping 
up  and  showing  their  true  selves, 
warts  and  all  —  Biden’s  plagiarized 
speeches,  the  Reagans  as  astrology 
nuts,  Gary  Hart  with  his  pants  down. 
We  love  to  have  the  emperor's  naked¬ 
ness  show  us  that  our  leaders  are  as 
human  as  we  are. 

Often  the  politicians  themselves 
are  our  best  gag  writers. 

Ed  Meese  once  said,  “I  see  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  hungry  children  in  Amer¬ 
ica.”  It  was  an  easy  step  to  draw 
Meese  with  a  full  belly,  oblivious  of  a 
starving  child  holding  an  empty  bowl 
underneath  him. 

Sometimes  cartoon  ideas  jump  out 
at  you.  When  Ronald  Reagan  ap¬ 
pointed  James  Watt  as  secretary  of 
the  interior,  I  remember  reading 
about  his  record  as  a  certifiable  anti¬ 
environment  nut  and  thinking,  “My 
God.  This  guy  would  shoot  Bambi.”  I 
drew  him  with  Bambi’s  head  as  a  tro¬ 
phy  on  his  office  wall. 

When  George  Bush  was  desper¬ 
ately  trying  to  shake  his  wimp  image  I 
drew  him  trapped  in  a  package  of 
weenies.  Michael  Dukakis  was  such  a 
boring  candidate  that  I  decided  to  turn 
the  insomnia  cliche  upside  down  and 
draw  a  sheep  counting  Dukakises  to 
fall  asleep. 

Sometimes  an  idea  comes  together 
so  easily  that  I  am  immediately  suspi¬ 
cious  that  it  is  too  obvious,  that  every¬ 
body  else  is  going  to  do  the  same 
thing.  There  is  actually  a  fine  line 
between  a  flash  of  insight  and  the  dull 
sheen  of  banality.  Knowing  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  part  of  the  job. 

1  especially  look  for  opportunities 
to  put  our  leaders  into  ordinary 
household  situations.  One  way  to 
demythologize  them  is  to  show  them 
running  to  the  store  for  milk  and 
bread,  taking  out  the  garbage,  or 
watching  the  tube  from  bed. 

When  Gorbachev  first  came  to 
America  and  charmed  the  pants  off 
us,  I  drew  the  Great  Communicator 
and  Nancy  in  bed  watching  tv. 
“.  .  .  and  filling  in  for  Johnny  this 
week  is  Mikhail  Gorbachev.” 

When  Bush  was  obsessing  over  a 
flag-burning  amendment,  I  had  him 
sitting  at  the  breakfast  table,  smoke 
rising  from  the  toaster.  Barbara 
explains,  “No,  George,  we  don’t 
need  a  constitutional  amendment 
against  burning  the  toast.” 

Some  people  cannot  imagine  draw¬ 
ing  a  cartoon  every  day.  It  would  be 


like  writing  a  high  school  English 
theme  every  day.  “You  must  think 
about  it  all  the  time,”  they  say.  “It 
must  dominate  your  every  waking 
thought.  I’d  be  a  nervous  wreck.” 

At  first  it  does  take  you  over,  but 
with  time  and  practice  you  relax  into 
it  and  even  enjoy  the  pressure  of  being 
out  on  the  high  wire  every  day. 

Larry  Bird,  the  Boston  Celtics 
great,  once  talked  about  why  he  was 
so  dependable  in  the  crunch.  He 
explained  that  lots  of  players  want  to 
be  a  hero  and  take  the  last  shot  when 
the  score  is  tied.  That  is  every  school¬ 
boy’s  fantasy ,  but  only  a  handful  want 
the  ball  when  their  team  is  down  a 
point.  That  is  when  Larry  Bird  wants 
the  ball;  it  is  the  mark  of  a  champion. 
The  key  is  wanting  to  be  in  the  tough, 
challenging  spot. 

It  is  the  same  with  cartooning.  Not 
every  day  and  not  every  cartoon,  but  I 
have  learned  to  love  a  blank  sheet  of 
paper  on  deadline.  It  braces  me  with 
its  endless  potential  and  possibility. 
When  the  game  is  on  the  line,  put  me 
in.  Coach. 


Service 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


advertising,  deadlines  or  rates,  dis¬ 
counts,  etc.  If  they  receive  all  the 
right  information,  they  say  “Congra¬ 
tulations,  the  call  stopped  here,  you 
won  $25.” 

The  Kansas  City  Star  held  a 
“Green  Light  for  Customer  Service” 
program  that  awarded  green  light 
stickers  to  classified  advertising 
employees. 

The  San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune 
checks  daily  for  newspaper  articles 
that  affect  or  interest  advertisers. 
Tear  sheets  of  the  stories  are  sent  with 
a  handwritten  note  to  the  advertiser. 

The  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican 
gives  all  employees  reference  cards  to 
write  any  complaints  they  receive  on 
outside  calls  and  direct  them  to  the 
proper  department. 

In  Lake  Charles,  La.  the  American 
Press  offers  free  color  for  advertisers 
on  their  anniversary  or  grand  open¬ 
ing. 

The  Boston  Herald  sends  thank- 
you  postcards  whenever  a  sales  call  is 
made  or  for  any  favor  the  client  does. 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily 
News  send  thank-you  notes  with  their 
tear  sheets.  The  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  Sentinel  send  a  thank-you  to  all 
new  contract  advertisers. 

“Quality  service  does  not  come 
from  a  quantum  leap  or  major 
breakthrough.  It  comes  from  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail  and  persistence,” 
Brown  concluded. 


of  newspaper  subscribers  do  not  read 
the  paper  they  get  daily.  Women  are 
more  likely  not  to  read. 

“This  is  readership  at  great  risk,” 
Casale  says. 

•  Using  teasers  and  other  design 
gimmicks,  magazines  promote  their 
contents  better  to  potential  readers, 
the  survey  found.  People  interviewed 
said  Page  One  promotion  and  index¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  is  less  compelling 
than  in  magazines. 

— George  Garneau 


Needs 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


A  Sesquicentennial  section  brought  in 
$27,909;  an  Oregon  Recycling  Hand¬ 
book,  $7,875;  a  Discover  Oregon  bro¬ 
chure,  $8,0(X),  and  three  new  Senior  sec¬ 
tions,  $25,832,  it  was  revealed. 

“All  these  increases  are  due  to  lis¬ 
tening  and  responding  to  specific 
needs  expressed  by  customers,” 
Bentley  declared. 

She  also  noted  that  ad  employees 
can  resolve  customer  complaints 
instantly,  sales  reps  can  issue  credit 
up  to  $500,  and  classified  reps  may 
OK  the  rerun  of  an  ad  at  no  charge. 

The  Statesman  Journal  won  a 
$25,000  prize  in  Gannett’s  News  2000 
Phase  for  its  Yes  We  Can!  project. 

“Our  campaign  improved  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  improved  our  product, 
improved  reader  accessibility, 
increased  revenue,  improved 
employee  morale,  and  created  part¬ 
nerships  with  customers  and  read¬ 
ers,”  Bentley  asserted. 


Gannett  Co.  was  named  one  of  the 
“25  best  places  for  blacks  to  work” 
by  Black  Enterprise  magazine. 

“The  company  not  only  recruits 
and  hires  a  diverse  work  force,  but  it 
provides  management  training  and 
promotional  opportunities  to  women 
and  minorities  through  its  Partners  in 
Progress  program,”  the  magazine 
said. 

It  noted  that  6%  of  all  Gannett  man¬ 
agers  are  black  and  that  five  of  its  82 
daily  newspapers  have  black  publish¬ 
ers.  Three  of  the  25  members  of 
Gannett’s  board  of  directors  are 
black,  the  magazine  also  noted. 


Gannett  named 
among  top  work 
places  for  blacks 
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E&P’s  Photography 

Section 


Editor  &  Publisher's  special  annual  Photography  Section  will  appear  in  the  March  14th  issue  of 
E&P.  This  issue  will  focus  on  the  developments  in  conventional  and  electronic  photography  and 
picture  processing.  There  will  also  be  extensive  editorial  coverage  of  photojournalism  and 
photographic  products. 

Along  with  E&P's  89,000  weekly  readers,  the  annual  Photography  issue  will  be  distributed  to 
the  attendees  of  the  NPPA  Digital  Conference  in  San  Francisco  and  a  special  mailing  will  be  made  to 
the  chief  photography  editors  at  all  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspapers.  This  pullout  section  is  the  ideal 
atmosphere  for  your  printed  inserts  or  ads.  Use  this  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  your  photographic 
equipment,  supplies,  cameras,  various  films,  solvents,  add-ons  and  other  photographic  products 
essential  to  newspapers. 

To  reach  the  industry,  place  your  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher's  March  14th  issue.  Don't  delay.  Call 
your  E&P  sales  representative  today  or  Steve  Townsley  at  212-675-4380. 

Closing  Deadlines: 

Space:  February  28,  1992  Copy:  March  2,  1992 


Editor  APuMister 


11  West  19th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011.  212-675-4380 


Fax:  212-929-1259 


Classified  Advertising 


11  W.  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4380 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


900  PERSONALS 


900  VOICE  PERSONALS  at  the  lowest 
cost.  Different  programs  with  different 
revenue  splits.  Established,  reputable 
company.  (800)  755-5898. 


***  FREE  900  #’s  *** 

Yes  -  FREE  900  #’s  already  approved 
900  Call  Association  1(800)  982-6224 


PARTNERSHIP  OPPORTUNITIES 
900  VOICE  MAIL  PERSONALS 
CALL  LINDA  1  (800)  886-INFO 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business; 
Columns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history,  new 
gadgets.  (313)  573-2755. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


99.99'f  ACCl  RACY 


“Op-Ed  cartoonist  wants  to 
work  with  small-town  dailies 
and  their  concerns,  issMs, 
politics  and  kappciidngs  . . . 
Provide  a  sitaation,  yoar 
position  and  some  back- 
gronnd  and  I’ll  provide  a 
provincial  cartoon  at  an 
afTordaUe  price...” 

Fax  in  studio  (512-444-1809) 


NEWS  SERVICES 


ENTERTAINMENT 


“LIVE  FROM  HOLLYWOOD” 

Hook  readers  with  lively  picture  filled 
800  word  gossip  column.  High  quality, 
camera-ready.  Great  for  dailies,  week¬ 
lies,  or  monthlies.  1(800)  533-0073. 

_ ENVIRONMENT _ 

IDEAL  FOR  EARTH  DAY!  The  Paper 
Chain,  complete  turnkey  special  section 
on  paper  recycling.  Prototype  available. 
Call  (410)  338-0700. 


PUZZLES 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12  Hemet,  CA 
92545  Phone  (714)  926-4843. 

SENIOR  HEALTH 

“SENIOR  CLINIC.”  America's  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  Weekly,  600  words.  Try  for  2 
month’s  free  trial  and  let  your  readers 
decide.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
2100  Benvoulin  Road,  KELOWNA, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VIW  2C7. 
(604)  868-8603. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLISH  the  Bingo  Bugle.  Nation’s 
largest  franchised  monthly  Bingo  news¬ 
paper.  High  profit  potential.  Complete 
training.  $1,500  -  $4,000  investment. 
In  “Entrepreneur’s"  Top  500  Fran¬ 
chises.  Call:  l-(800)-447-1958,  or 
write:  Bingo  Bugle  Development,  PO 
Box  51189,  Seattle,  WA  98115-1189. 


EDITORIAL  CONSULTANT 


ARE  YOU  GEHING  EVERYTHING  YOU 
CAN  OUT  OF  YOUR  NEWSROOM? 
Former  daily  editor  will  review  product, 
staffing,  with  eye  to  improving  quality, 
efficiency.  Write  Mike  Wallace  News 
Consulting.  512  Capitola  Ave.,  Suite 
100,  Capitola,  CA  95010.  Or  call  (408) 
479-1757. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  jale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  as  Brokers.  4  Water  St., 
Arlington,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863 


CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  586-6621 
Newspaper,  Free  &  Specialty 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith.  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  FINANCING 


$500,000-$25,000,000  financing 
for  acquisition  or  buyout. 

JM&A  (614)  889-9747. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

35  YEAR  OLD  successful  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  8,000  circulation  in  exclusive 
Gulf  resort  area  of  West  Coast  FL.  ’91 
sales  up  25%.  Great  investment  for 
newspaper  retiree  or  newspaper  holding 
company  as  training  ground.  Write  Box 
5652,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BE  FIREPROOF.  Own  your  paper.  Free 
list,  some  publisher  financed.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN,  1801  Exposition,  Austin, 
TX  78703,  (512)  476-3950. 


COLORADO  SKI  COUNTRY  NEWSPAP¬ 
ERS  and  tourist  guides.  Well  estab¬ 
lished,  profitable,  grossing  $400K; 
priced  at  $600K.  Management  will 
train  or  stay.  Commercial  R.E.  on  7  lots 
with  home  and  office,  $500K.  Terms 
negotiable  with  50%  cash  down 
payment.  Write  Jerry  Brock,  12205  W. 
17th  Ave.,  Lakewood,  CO  80215. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  for  estate,  tax,  stock, 
asset,  depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partner,  others:  ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES,  POB  3008,  Palm 
Beach,  FL  33480  (407)  820-8530. 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  tor 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


“1st  in  RESULTS" 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 

_ (903)  473-7200 _ 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 


Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES 
Our  Firm  Established  1923 
POB  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 


GROUP  OWNED  small  weekly  with  large 
shopper  operation  located  in  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  counties  in  Florida. 
Established  over  100  years  ago.  This 
fully  staffed  operation  offers  complete 
facilities  including  6  unit  press  and 
building  in  commercial  area.  Opportun¬ 
ity  available  for  job  printing.  Principals 
only,  cash.  For  details,  contact  Box 
56/6,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GROWING  INDIANA  twice-monthly 
newspaper,  major  market,  21,500-1- 
distribution.  Excellent  investment  for 
newspaper  group.  Average  35%  growth 
per  year.  IBM,  networked  equipped  with 
LaserMaster  typeset  quality  output. 
1991  annual  gross  sates  $309. 9K. 
Priced  to  sell.  Publication  Offer,  PO  Box 
1038,  Carmel,  IN  46032. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  local  news 
monthly  direct  mailed.  Established  4 
years,  growth  area,  2  editions,  50,000 
circulation.  Profitable,  strong  sales  in 
editorial  staff  $350,000  gross.  Pager 
(714)  399-8233. 


SPECIALTY  multi-title  trade  publisher. 
Solid  track  record  $750K  annual  gross 
can  be  easily  relocated.  Contact  Larry 
Grimes,  W.B.  Grimes,  (301) 
507-6047. 


WESTERN  OREGON,  near  major 
market,  MAC  equiped,  outdoors  area, 
good  profits.  $450K  price  $150k  down. 
WESTERN  OREGON,  two  community 
news  monthlies,  near  major  market, 
below  gross  $80k  with  $25k  down. 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  TRADE 
MAGAZINE.  5  year  track  record. 
$120,000  gross.  Strong  growth 
potential. 

Call  Steve  Rooney,  (714)  752-1292. 


rmS  IS  THE  DREAM  you’ve  been  wait¬ 
ing  for.  A  monthly  newsmagazine  in 
Southern  Oregon's  famous  vacation 
paradise.  Buying  this  highly  respected 
publication  also  buys  you  an  enviable 
lifestyle  in  this  co^  economically  sound 
cultural  community.  Publication  gros¬ 
ses  $100,000  per  year,  netting 
$50,()00  comfortably.  Asking 
$110,000.  Call  evenings/weekends 
(503)  846-7695. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE  -  Editorial  Offices 
-  newly  renovated  with  4,000  s.f.  -  just 
90  miles  west  of  NYC  on  1-80.  Call  for 
brochure:  717-424-8966,  Park  Ave. 
Realtors,  Stroudsburg,  PA. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ARE  YOUR  TELEMARKETING 
RESULTS  MEETING  YOUR  NEEDS? 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
1  (800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 


DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 
Nothing  fancy,  just  hard  work 
Telemarketing  and  crew  sales 
(609).383-0250 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Start  Verification 
Stop  Saver 

Call  1-800-FAST-INFO 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 


FREE  DATABASE  FOR  JOURNALISTS 
No  phone  charges.  No  Time  Charges. 
Access  1(800)  873-0010  by  modem 
for  information  on  business  issues. 
Congress,  federal  policies. 

For  Assistance,  Call  PR  ON-LINE, 
(202)  347-8918. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
work? 

‘Daily  Service  Contracts* 

‘One  Time  Sen/ice* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 

EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. _ 

_ MAILROOM _ 

(2)  "KANSA"  MODEL  '‘480"  (5  into  1) 
inserters,  1  yr.  old,  like  new,  priced  to 
sell,  financing  available. 

Call  Tom  at  (316)  342-7900. 

CHESHIRE  LABELER,  nearly  new,  save 
40%.  Magnacraft  Labeler  Model  1530, 
working  daily.  Inquire  Curtis,  (703) 
521-1089.  PO  Box  2387,  Arlington, 
VA  22202. 

REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


irS  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We*ll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspa¬ 
pers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment  with  an  attached  note  listing  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply  to  reach.  If  the 
Box  Number  you’re  answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll 
discard  your  reply. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  i 
NEWSPAPER  RACKS 

NEWSRACK  Reconditioning  Company 
For  Sale  -  Liquidation  -  Racks  -  Parts  - 
Shop  Equipment.  Northern  California. 
R&J  Distributor.  (415)  364-0172. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

Dewar  Display  Ad  System  with  4-300 
mb  file  servers,  (4)  19”  workstations 
plus  spare.  Complete  with  Xerox  1 1  x 
17  scanner,  2  tablets,  back-up  stream¬ 
er,  and  proof  printer.  Software  includes 
Editorial,  Spell,  Sll  Remote  Bureau,  6 
Display  Ad,  Database  for  Display  Ad  $ 
Graphics,  APS  Graphics/typesetter  driv¬ 
er,  3  yrs.  old.  $75,000. 

Call  Bob  Weber,  Inc.  (216)  831-0480, 
Fax  (800)  837-8973/(216)  831-1628. 


1983  SSC  21.5  Inch  cutoff  press 
Includes  two  four-highs  one  folder 
And  two  60  HP  motors 

Priced  to  sell  financing  available 
DAUPHIN  GRAPHIC  MACHINES  INC. 
(800)  346-6119  FAX  (717)  362-4165 

6  Unit  Color  King  with  KJ8  folder. 
$250,000  or  best  offer,  4  unit  News 
King  with  KJ6  folder.  $65,000  or  best 
offer  (801)  295-2251,  ask  for  Gail. 

DON’T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

For  Sale;  1985  8/u  COLOR  KING  w/3 
folders;  1975  8/u  HARRIS  V25  w/2 
folders;  1975  6/u  HARRIS  MIOOO; 

1984  5/u  G14  BAKER  PERKINS  w/TEC 
22’  dryer;  1973  4/u  NEWS  KING; 
HARRIS  double  former  23  9/16" 
folder. 

Tel  (913)  362-8888ax  913  362-8901 

FOR  SALE.  Six  three  arm  single  width 
pasters.  Completely  reconditioned 
pasters  including  substructure  with  wall 
brackets.  Pasters  are  digital,  handles 
42”  rolls  with  simplified  tension.  Call 
(301)  948-1520,  ask  for  Len  or  Bill. 

SSC,  3-unit  press,  22  3/4” 

SC,  4-5-unit  press,  22  3/4” 
COMMUNITY,  4-unit  press.  Grease 
METRO  &  MAN  presses  available 
(404)  552-1528 _ AL  TABER 

SCANNING  EQUIPMENT 

HI-RES  DRUM  COLOR  SCANNER 
FOR  SALE 

1  R.Z.  4050E  Scanner,  Excellent 
Condition.  New  Mod  Amp,  4  Large 
Drums,  Much  More!  $20,000  Or  Best 
Offer!  Call  (708)  885-0698. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

22”  cut-off,  offset  presses  1975  and 
later,  preferably  in  use.  Andre  (206) 
860-7310. _ 

WANT  TO  BUY  -  Good  Goss  Community 
equipment,  22  3/4”.  Entire  line  or 
components,  floor  or  stacked  units. 
Principals  only  -  no  dealers.  Send 
details  and  photos  to  Intermountain 
Color,  PO  Box  4299,  Boulder,  CO 
80306.  Attn:  Production  Director. 


HELP 

WANTED 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF 
JOURNALISM 

Half-time  one-year  appointment  to 
teach  day/eve  undergrad  j-minors 
92-93.  MA/journalism,  teaching,  print 
experience  strongly  preferred.  Teach 
history  of  journalism/ethics/lst  Amend¬ 
ment  plus  hands-on  general  or  specialty 
reporting.  Seeking  academically 
grounded,  thoughtful  journalist  with 
solid  professional  experience.  2-course/ 
semester  load  with  participation  in 
campus  life.  Salary  mid/high  teens. 
Send  detailed  letter,  resume,  clips  by 
Mar.  15  to  Prof.  Ron  Hollander,  Box 
316,  V-19,  Montclair  State  College, 
Upper  Montclair,  NJ  07043.  Minorities 
strongly  encouraged.  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

'  BIOLA  UNIVERSITY,  a  private  evangeli- 
cal  Christian  school,  seeks  person  with 
newspaper/reporting  experience,  M.A. 
to  teach  print  media  courses  and  to 
advise  weekly  student  newspaper  start¬ 
ing  August  1992.  Mail  cover  letter,  vita 
and  3  letters  of  recommendation  to 
Diane  Shanebeck,  Chair,  Communica¬ 
tion  Dept.,  Biola  University,  13800 
Biola  Ave.,  La  Mirada,  CA  90639. 
Review  of  candidates  start  March  16. 

GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS  avail- 
able  September  1992.  Positions 
require  20  hours  per  week  in  research, 
radio,  TV  and  news  labs.  Fully  admitted 
applicants  may  receive  a  partial-to-full 
tuition  waiver  plus  up  to  $500  per 
month  stipend.  Inquire  with  Graduate 
Committee,  Communication  Division, 
Pepperdine  University,  Malibu,  CA 
90263.  Deadline:  March  15. 

TEXAS  TECH  UNIVERSITY  School  of 
Mass  Communications  seeks  an  assis¬ 
tant  professor  to  teach  print  and  broad¬ 
cast  journalism.  Qualifications:  Profes¬ 
sional  experience,  good  teaching 
credentials,  with  Ph.D.  will  consider 
ABD  or  professional  with  extensive 
experience  and  master’s.  Research  and/ 
or  creative  activity  is  expected.  Begin¬ 
ning  August,  1992,  new  faculty  person 
will  teach  intro  classes,  including  news 
writing,  with  opportunity  for  some  flexi¬ 
bility  in  class  choices. 

Texas  Tech  University  School  of  Mass 
Communications  offers  bachelor’s  and 
master’s  degrees  in  several  accredited 
sequences.  Women  and  minorities 
encouraged  to  apply.  Send  cover  letter, 
vita,  list  of  references  to  Dr.  Randy 
Reddick,  Chair/Journalism  Search/ 
Texas  Tech  University/  Lubbock,  Texas 
79409-3082.  Applications  reviewed  as 
received  through  March  27,  1992. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Master’s 
program  invites  applicants  who  have 
demonstrated  excellence  in  journalism. 
Assistantships.  Write  Journalism  Dept., 
Tuscaloosa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call 
(205)  348-7155.  AA/EOE. _ 

Name  the  greatest  of  all 
inventors.  Accident. 

Mark  Twain 


We’ve  made  E&P’s  classifieds  even  better 
with  the  new... 


SERVICE 

Now  — 

Immediate  Response  to  your  Help  Wanted  Ads! 
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HELP  WANTED 


ACCOUNTING 


Journal  American,  a  suburban 
Seattle  Daily  is  seeking  a 
Controller.  As  Chief  Accounting 
Officer  of  the  newspaper,  the 
selected  candidate  will  be 
responsible  for  month  end 
closings,  preparing  financial 
statements,  recofKiliation  of 
balance  sheet,  overseeing  credit 
and  collection  operations. 
Financial  analysis  responsibil¬ 
ities  will  also  include  design¬ 
ing  systems  for  the  collection  of 
specific  financial  data  and 
evaluating  operations.  Experience 
with  IBM  38  helpful;  Must  be 
computer  literate.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits,  including  Stock  Option  Plan 
(ESOP)  available.  Salary  DOE. 
Applicants  should  send  a  cover 
letter  and  resume  tO: 

Nick  Chernock,  V.P.  Human  Resources 
1705  -  132nd  Ave.  N.E. 
Bellevue.  WA  98005 
EEO 


CONTROLLERS  (2) 

Small  Zone  7  and  9  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  corporations  seeks  Controller/CFO 
with  two  to  five  years  management 
experience  to  supervise  a  small  staff  of 
several  locations.  PC  experience  a  plus, 
CPA  preferred.  Please  send  your 
resume,  including  salary  history,  to 
GOOD  NEWS.  Suite  245  North.  Alpine 
Centre,  Bettendorf,  lA  52722. 


Send  EAP  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  A  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

II  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  1001 1 
(Please  cleariy  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER 

McGraw-Hill  seeks  highly-motivated 
publisher  for  daily  and  weekly  Chicago 
construction  trade  publication. 
Requires  strong  advertising  sales 
management  ability  with  proven  busi¬ 
ness  skills.  In  addition  to  excellent 
compensation  and  bonus  package, 
ample  room  for  career  growth.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
McGraw-Hill,  POB  26237,  S.L.C..  UT 
84126-0237. 


THE  UNITED  METHODIST  REPORTER 
seeks  a  publisher  to  serve  as  chief 
executive  officer  for  the  UMR  organiza¬ 
tion.  Ideal  person  will  have  an  active 
Christian  commitment,  membership  in 
the  United  Methodist  Church,  executive 
managerial  experience,  experience  in 
journalism  and  publishing,  demon¬ 
strated  skills  in  corporate  decision 
making,  a  thorough  understanding  of 
United  Methodist  doctrine  and  policy,  a 
sensitivity  to  other  religious  traditions, 
and  an  educational  background  appro¬ 
priate  to  UMR's  operations.  Relocation 
to  Dallas  r^uired.  Salary  negotiable. 
Direct  inquiries  and  resumes  to  UMR 
Personnel  Subcommittee,  Suite  500, 
870  Woodsmill  Road,  Baldwin,  MO 
63011.  Resumes  must  be  postmarked 
no  later  than  February  29,  1992. 

Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action  Employer 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Opportunity  of  a  lifetime  for  an  aggres¬ 
sive  sales  oriented  self-starter.  National 
Hispanic  Publishing  firm  with  a 
substantial  commitment  to  growth  and 
expansion  seeks  an  individual  able  to 
run  the  San  Francisco  operation.  This  is 
a  weekly  publication,  25,000  plus 
circulation  in  the  S.F.  Bay  area. 
Compensation  and  opportunity  are 
competitive  and  unlimit^.  If  you  feel 
you  qualify,  send  your  credentials  and 
salary  history  to  Box  5692,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 

E&P! 

E&P's  Classified  Section  is  where  you'll  find  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  sell  the  used 
equipment  you  want  to  sell,  discover  new 
employment  opportunities  and  hire  the  key 
people  who  make  your  newspaper  run. 

Up  to  10  pages  of  new,  fresh  and  up-to-date 
classified  listings  every  week  in  E&P! 

Rates  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To 
place  your  classified  ad  call  (212)  675-4380 
or  mall  it  to  the  E&P  Classified  Dept.,  11  West 
19th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011. 

YOU  CAN  NOW  FAX  US 
YOUR  RUSH  ORDERS! 

FAX:  (212)  929-1259 
CALL  TODAY  AND  PLACE 
YOUR  ADIII 

E&P  Classified 

..  .the  difference  is  in  the  results 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


AD  DIRECTOR 

Prize-winning  newspaper  seeks  an 
aggressive  advertising  director  with  the 
potential  for  assuming  general  manager 
duties  in  the  future.  Excellent  benefits. 
Salary  plus  bonus  plan  for  the  right 
candidate.  Submit  resume  and  cover 
letter  today  to  Personnel,  The  Leaf- 
Chronicle,  TO  Box  829,  Clarksville,  TN 
37041. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  EXECUTIVE 
National  and  major  accounts.  Exper¬ 
ienced  for  South  Shore  Long  Island 
newspaper/shopper  group.  Salary  plus 
commission.  Send  resume:  Richner 
Publications,  379  Central  Ave., 
Lawrence,  NY  11559.  Attn:  Barbara 
Klein. 


Ad  sales  for  small  Caribbean  weekly. 
Small  base  pay  plus  commissions. 
Resume  to  Box  5681,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GROUP  COOP 
SALES  MANAGER 

Copley  Chicago  Newspapers  is  seeking 
a  group  COOP  sales  manager. 

This  position  will  be  responsible  for  soli¬ 
citing  multi-market  coop  sales  for  our 
Northern  Illinois  properties.  The  ideal 
candidate  will  be  a  self  starter  and  an 
aggressive  professional  salesperson 
with  an  indepth  knowledge  of  coop. 
Overnight,  out-of-state  travel  will  be 
necessary. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  bonus 
plan,  excellent  benefits  and  working 
conditions.  Office  location  will  be  in 
Plainfield,  Illinois. 

Interested  candidates  should  send  their 
resume  and  a  cover  letter,  including 
accomplishments,  goals,  and  salary 
history,  to  Copley  Chicago  Newspapers, 
TO  Box  28,  Geneva,  IL  60134  or  fax  it 
to  (708)  232-7471. 


On  November  5,  1991  the  Express  of  | 
Easton,  PA  and  the  Globe-Times  of 
Bethlehem,  PA  merged  to  form  THE 
EXPRESS-TIMES.  We’re  a  brand  new 
65,000  daily  with  136  years  of  tradi¬ 
tion.  If  you're  ready  to  lead,  and  not  just 
manage,  we  should  talk.  Don’t  bother  if 
you’re  looking  for  a  place  to  relax.  We 
need  a  dynamic  leader  who  wants  to  be 
a  winner  in  one  of  the  most  competitive 
markets  anywhere.  Competitive  sala^, 
bonus  and  fringes.  Call  (215) 
258-7171  Fax  (215)  258-2100  or  mail 
your  resume  to  Timothy  M.  Sowecke, 
Publisher,  The  Express-Times,  TO  Box 
391,  Easton,  PA  18044-0391. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
award-winning  30,000  circulation  dally 
in  California’s  high  desert  (1  1/2  hours 
from  L.A.).  Must  have  solid  newspaper 
sales  management  experience,  be  crea¬ 
tive,  flexible,  and  customer  service 
oriented.  Will  direct  a  diverse  group  of 
employees  from  couriers  to  senior  reps. 
Major  accounts  experience  a  plus. 
$45-$55,000  plus  MBO,  excellent 
benefits.  Application  deadline  2/17/92. 
Resume  to  Publisher,  Daily  Press,  PO 
Box  1389,  Victorville,  CA  92393. 


RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER  12,000 
circulation  daily/Sunday  with  TMC  and 
25,000  circulation  shopper  seeking 
advertising  pro  to  lead  8-person  retail 
sales  team.  Zone  5.  Great  market. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  success  and 
growth  with  successful,  progressive 
company.  Send  cover  letter/resume  to 
Box  5703,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

It  is  courage  the  world 
needs,  not  infallibility... 
courage  is  always  the  surest 
wisdom. 

Wilfred  Grenfell 


HELP  WANTED 


ART/EDITORIAL 


NEWS  ARTIST 

Portland,  ME  newspaper  honored  in 
1991  by  the  Society  of  Newspaper 
Design  as  one  of  the  best  designed 
newspapers  in  the  world;  circulation: 
75,000  daily,  150,000  Sunday;  has  an 
opening  for  a  talented  news  artist. 
Candidates  must  be  adept  in  informa¬ 
tional  graphics,  color,  page  design  and 
illustration.  Macintosh  experience 
required.  Qualified  individuals  will  have 
a  minimum  of  one  year’s  experience  on 
a  daily  newspaper  and  a  college  degree. 
Interested  persons  should  submit  a 
resume  and  non-returnable  clips 
(copies  or  tear  sheets)  tO:  THE  PORT¬ 
LAND  NEWSPAPERS,  AHN:  Personnel 
Department,  PO  Box  1460,  Portland, 
ME  04104.  EOE. 


Ed!tor"&  price  of  greatness  is 

responsibility. 

Woodrow  Wilson 

is  seeking  ART/GRAPH/CS - 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

lie  for  soli-  Growing  San  Francisco-area  daily  seek- 
es  for  our  ing  experienced  creative  artist  with 
The  ideal  knowledge  of  FreeHand,  Illustrator,  and 
:er  and  an  McDraw.  Extensive  knowledge  of 
lesperson  Macintosh  essential.  Will  be  responsi- 
:  of  coop,  ble  for  production  of  maps,  charts  and 
el  will  be  illustrations  for  four  Bay  Area  dailies. 

Send  letter  and  resume  to  Contra  Costa 
Times,  Attn.  Judy,  PO  Box  5088, 
and  bonus  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596. 

wilT°be"in  GRAPHICS  EDITOR 

Oakland  Tribune  seeks  graphics  editor 
to  run  its  five-person  art  department, 
send  their  Expertise  in  supervision,  design  and 
including  f'sws  graphics  a  must.  Extensive  know- 
,nd  salary  ledge  of  a  Macintosh  network  preferred. 
>wspapers  Most  be  able  to  initiate,  coordinate  all 
34  or  fax  it  editorial  projects.  Strong  leadership 
skills  required.  We  are  an  equal  oppor- 

-  tunity  employer.  Region  9  applicants 

Express  of  only.  Box  5701,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  for  someone 
who  wants  to  make  the  move  to  a  chal¬ 
lenging  job.  The  Houston  Post  is  looking 
for  someone  with  experience  to  fill  a 
full-time  position  creating  informational 
graphics  and  illustrations,  as  well  as 
design  work.  Proficient  Macintosh  skills 
a  must.  Send  samples  and  resumes  to: 

The  Houston  Post 
Susan  Barber 

Sowecke  Editorial  Art  Director 

es,  TO  Box  PO  Box  4747 

91  Houston,  Texas  77210-4747 

— ^ -  EOE  M/F/H/V 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Relentless  promoter:  Willing  to  give  it 
all  to  get  a  new  start,  big  distribution 
area:  240x150  miles.  Lots  of  indepen¬ 
dent  contractors.  We’re  15M  and  want 
to  be  20M. 

$40, 000/year  plus  incentives. 
Interested:  Send  resume,  references 
and  salary  history  with  cover  letter  to: 
The  Independent,  PO  Box  1210, 
Gallup,  NM  87305. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


erson  retail  SYSTEMS  MANAGER 

at  market.  For  20-terminal  Atex  R-4  system,  six 
uccess  and  day  daily,  Atex  service  contract.  Also 
progressive  helpful  knowledge  of  Covalent  and  PCs. 
r/resume  to  Newspaper  composition  a  real  plus, 
ler.  Good  career  for  right  person.  Salary 

commensurate  with  ability,  back- 
world  ground,  and  education.  Family-owned 

bilitv  company  in  growing  Arizona  city, 

'■y'"  midway  between  Tucson  and  Phoenix, 
.e  surest  Send  resume,  desired  salary,  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Publisher,  Casa  Grande  Valley 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Box  C-3,  Casa 
Grande,  AZ  85222. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  8,  1992 


HELP  WANTED 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
Daily  newspaper  in  southern  Indiana 
seeks  assistant  city  editor.  Responsibil¬ 
ities  include  copy  editing,  story  packag¬ 
ing  and  layout  of  local  section.  Send 
resume,  samples  and  cover  letter 
outlining  your  newspaper  philosophy  to 
John  Rumbach,  The  Herald,  PO  Box 
31,  Jasper,  IN  47546. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR.  The  NCAA  News, 
official  publication  of  the  National 
Coll^iate  Athletic  Association.  Position 
requires  editing  experience  at  a  daily  or 
weekly  newspaper:  strong  organization¬ 
al  skills,  and  computer  literacy,  prefer¬ 
ably  Apple.  Layout  and  headline-writing 
skills  are  especially  important.  Starting 
salary  is  $28,000.  Resumes  should  be 
sent  by  February  28  to  P.  David  Pickle, 
The  NCAA  News,  6201  College  Boule¬ 
vard,  Overland  Park.  KS  66211-2422. 


THE  SANTA  FE  NEW  MEXICAN  seeks 
someone  with  city  desk  experience  who 
will  give  energetic,  enterprising,  syste¬ 
matic  and  mentoring  leadership  to  11 
reporter  team  as  key  part  of  invigorating 
our  city,  Capitol  and  regional  coverage. 
Hard  work,  pleasant  surroundings, 
salary  in  high  $30s.  Send  resume  and 
letter  (or  FAX)  to  Walter  Friedenberg, 
Executive  Editor,  202  East  Marcy  St., 
Santa  Fe,  NM  87501. 

FAX  (505)  986-9147. 


CITY  EDITOR  -  The  Herald  of  Monterey, 
CA,  is  seeking  a  city  editor.  The 
successful  applicant  will  be  an  exper¬ 
ienced  journalist  who  is  both  a  good 
motivator  and  a  skilled  editor.  He  or  she 
can  look  forward  to  lots  of  responsibility 
and  the  satisfaction  of  being  a  leader  on 
an  editorial  team  that  is  seeking  excel¬ 
lence.  We  have  a  new  color  press  and  a 
daily  circulation  of  36,000.  The  paper 
serves  a  beautiful  part  of  the  country, 
and  we  offer  an  excellent  salary  and 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Reg  Henry, 
Editor,  PO  Box  271,  Monterey,  CA 
93942. 


COPY  EDITORS 

We’re  looking  for  experienced  copy 
editors  with  a  commitment  to  quality. 
Layout  skills  essential.  Award-winning 
daily  in  vibrant  university  town  in  the 
Midwest.  Box  5688,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Growing  San  Francisco-area  daily  seek¬ 
ing  seasoned,  creative  editor  for  news 
desk.  Must  be  able  to  design  attractive 
pages,  write  sharp  headlines  and  have 
excellent  grammar  and  word  skills. 
Minimum  5  years  daily  experience. 
Please  send  letter  and  resume  to  Contra 
Costa  Times,  Attn:  Judy,  PO  Box  5088, 
Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596. 


COMMUNITY  EDITOR/REPORTER 
needed  for  Chicago  suburban  AM  daily. 
Strong  writing  and  editing  skills  a  must. 
Send  clips  and  resume  to  Dave  Heun, 
Kane  County  Chronicle,  1000  Randall 
Rd.,  Geneva,  IL  60134. 


CORRESPONDENTS 
Stringers  needed  by  Clean  Air  Week, 
business  weekly  for  stories,  items  about 
state,  local  federal  regulatory  develop¬ 
ments,  equipment,  company  news, 
politics,  technology,  horror  stories, 
associations,  environmental  agencies, 
crusades,  people,  novel  solutions,  utili¬ 
ties.  Need  urgently  experienced  writer 
in  greater  L.A.  area.  Rush  resumes  and 
samples  to  CAW,  4418  MacArthur 
Blvd.,  Washington,  DC  20007  or  fax  to 
1(202)  298-8210. 


HELP  WANTED 


DESKTOP  PUBLISHER  to  produce 
(including  layout  and  paste-up)  small 
Caribbean  weekly.  $200/week. 
Resume,  samples  to  Box  5680,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

The  Daily  Record,  Baltimore’s  daily 
legal  and  business  paper  seeks  an 
aggressive,  sophisticated  editor  with 
ability  and  vision  to  deliver  the  local 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Strong  stylish  edit¬ 
ing  skills  and  leadership  abilities  a 
must.  Must  have  Wall  Street  analyst’s 
ability  to  analyze  financial  and  legal 
documents.  Ability  to  establish  award¬ 
winning  standards  and  motivate  repor¬ 
ters  required.  Will  work  closely  with  our 
sister  publication  Warfield’s  Business 
Record,  weekly  business  publication. 
Beats  covered  by  publications  include 
law,  banking,  commercial  real  estate, 
construction,  biotech,  publicly  held 
companies,  venture  capital...  Our  stan¬ 
dards  are  very  high  having  won  numer¬ 
ous  national  editorial  and  design 
awards.  If  you  are  a  leader,  newshound, 
award-winning  business  or  legal  jour¬ 
nalist,  please  send  your  resume  and 
cover  letter  to  Edwin  Warfield  IV,  The 
Daily  Record,  11  E.  Saratoga  Street, 
Baltimore,  MD  21202. 


EDUCATION  REPORTER 

Florida’s  best  large  weekly  newspaper 
for  the  past  2  years  is  looking  for  a  qual¬ 
ity  person  to  take  on  one  of  our  top 
beats.  We  need  an  education  writer  who 
is  aggressive,  inquisitive,  eager  to  make 
a  difference  and  knows  that  teachers 
are  more  important  than  the  school 
board.  We’re  a  twice  weekly  located  20 
minutes  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  1 
hour  north  of  Tampa.  Send  resume, 
cover  letter  and  your  5  best  clips  tO:  Jeff 
Webb,  Editor,  Hernando  Today,  15006 
Cortez  Blvd.,  Brookeville,  FL  34613. 


EDITOR  “  Award-winning  city/regional 
magazine  with  50,000  circulation 
seeks  editor  with  track  record  of  gener¬ 
ating  ideas,  planning  issues,  crafting 
copy  and  managing  a  creative  staff. 
Must  demonstrate  ability  to  handle 
investigative,  hard-news  stories  as  well 
as  lively  service  pieces.  Send  detailed 
cover  letter,  resume  and  nonreturnable 
samples  tO:  Betty  Ewens  Quadracci, 
Publisher,  Milwaukee  Magazine,  312 
E.  Buffalo  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wl  53202. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/levels. 
Details:  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20016;  (703)  356-1683. 


FAMILY  EDITOR 

The  Jackson  Sun  seeks  a  high  energy 
editor  to  lead  a  reporting  team  covering 
beats  such  as  jobs,  religion,  family  and 
entertainment  and  integrate  those 
topics  into  the  daily  news  report  with 
depth  and  creativity.  Applicants  $hould 
have  at  least  two  years  editing  experi¬ 
ence  and  demonstrated  ability,  with 
words  and  design,  people  skills  and 
planning.  The  Sun  is  a  36,000  daily/ 
42,000  Sunday  Gannett  newspaper 
named  by  ASNE  as  one  of  the  top  small 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Please  send 
work  samples  and  references  to  Judy 
Pace,  Executive  Editor,  The  Jackson 
Sun,  PO  Box  1059,  Jackson,  TN 
38302.  The  Sun  is  an  equal  opportuni¬ 
ty  employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


FINANCIAL  WRITER  registered 
representative,  75,000  monthly  trade 
journal  for  stock  brokers,  seeks  an 
experienced  business  writer  to  work  in 
our  urban  California  office.  This  full¬ 
time  staff  position  will  entail  writing, 
editing,  fact  checking,  special  projects 
and  some  computerized  production 
work.  Attractive  salary  and  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  clips  tO:  Plaza 
Communications,  Attn.  Dan  Jamieson, 
18818  Teller  Ave.,  Suite  280,  Irvine, 
CA  92715. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  award-winning  broadsheet  weekly  in 
resort  area,  70  miles  from  New  York 
Cify.  Clear,  concise,  incisive,  engaging 
writing  a  must,  as  are  camera  and  car. 
Experience  preferred.  Send  resume  to 
The  Hampton  Chronicle  News,  Box 
1071,  West  Hampton  Beach,  NY 
11978.  No  phone  calls. 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  NEWS 
AGENCY,  specializing  in  coverage  of 
fixed-income  securities,  seeks  applica¬ 
tions  for  the  job  of  reporting  assistant  at 
our  Jersey  City,  NJ  headquarters.  Appl¬ 
icants  must  have  strong  journalistic 
skills  and  the  ability  to  work  with  speed 
and  accuracy.  Position  involves  data- 
gathering,  rewrites,  reporting  and 
miscellaneous  newsroom  chores.  Career 
path  for  promising  people  leads  to  jobs 
as  copyreaders  or  reporters.  Please 
respond  to  Box  5697,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

HEALTHCARE  COMPUTING  NEWS 
If  it  were  your  job  to  run  a  hospital’s 
computer  department,  where  would  you 
go  for  the  inside  story  on  the  best  and 
worst  systems  and  vendors?  If  you’re  the 
reporter  these  pros  should  turn  to,  if  you 
can  deliver  2100  words  a  week  of  tight, 
objective,  hard-hitting  copy  on  deadline 
tor  a  fast-growing  independent  newslet¬ 
ter,  and  if  you  have  the  discipline  to 
work  from  home,  send  a  resume  and 
clips  to  IHC,  3935  E.  Broadway  #400, 
Long  Beach,  CA  90803. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  general 
assignment  reporter  on  14,000  PM 
daily  in  northern  Utah.  Strong  commit¬ 
ment  to  local  news  a  must!  Send 
resume,  recent  clips,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  Pat  McCutcheon,  The  Herald 
Journal,  PO  Box  487,  Logan,  UT 
84321. 

LIFESTYLE/COMMUNITY 
EDITION  EDITOR 

for  aggressive  daily  newspaper  on  U.S. 
Mexico  border.  Must  have  good  editing 
and  page  layout  skills.  Ability  to  speak 
Spanish  helpful.  Contact  Lavice  Laney, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Brownsville 
Herald,  PO  Box  351,  Brownsville,  Texas 
78520  or  call  (512)  542-4301. 

METRO  EDITOR 

Experienced,  high-energy  editor  with 
strong  managerial  skills  needed  to  head 
award-winning  reportorial  staff  of  Zone 
4  morning  and  afternoon  dailies  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  77,740.  Will 
direct  assistant  metro  editors,  reporters 
and  four  bureaus  in  aggressive  coverage 
of  historic  coastal  area.  Must  be  able  to 
recognize  and  develop  talents  of  young 
staffers  and  to  work  well  with  other 
editors  in  steadily  improving  your 
papers.  Reply  to  Rexanna  Lester, 
Managing  Editor,  Savannah  News- 
Press,  PO  Box  1088,  Savannah,  GA 
31402. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


FREELANCE  WASHINGTON  CORRES¬ 
PONDENT  wanted,  must  know  Balkan 
affairs.  J.  Finora,  Illyria  Publishing  Co., 
2321  Hughes  Ave.,  Bronx,  NY  10458. 
No  calls,  send  clips. 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  NEWS 
AGENCY,  specializing  in  coverage  of 
fixed-income  securities,  seeks  applica¬ 
tions  from  copyreaders  and  reporters  for 
anticipated  future  openings  at  our 
Jersey  City,  NJ  headquarters.  Applic¬ 
ants  must  have  strong  journalistic 
skills.  Business  news  experience  desir¬ 
able.  Please  reply  to  Box  5699,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

NEW  TIMES,  an  award-winning  weekly 
paper,  seeks  managing  editor  with 
background  in  magazine-style  writing. 
Prerequisites:  Substantial  organization¬ 
al  skills,  news  features  experience  and 
ability  to  challenge  talent^  staff.  This 
is  not  a  job  for  a  desk  jockey.  The 
person  hired  for  this  position  will  be 
expected  to  develop,  organize  and  write 
serious  articles  as  time  permits.  Salary 
negotiable.  Send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  clips  to  David  J.  Bodney,  PO  Box 
2510,  Phoenix,  AZ  85002. 

JOIN  THE  MAGAZINE  THAT  BROKE 
THE  CLINTON/GENNIFER  FLOWERS 
STORY 

STAR,  America’s  leading  tabloid  week¬ 
ly,  is  looking  to  expand  its  fast-paced 
investigative  newsteam.  We  need 
aggressive,  hard-hitting  reporters.  We 
broke  the  Bill  Clinton/Gennifer  Flowers 
story  that’s  on  the  front  pages  of  news¬ 
papers  and  on  TV  all  over  the  country.  If 
you  want  to  join  the  magazine  that’s  not 
afraid  to  print  the  news  with  top  pay, 
good  benefits  and  lots  of  travel,  write  to 
Dick  Belsky,  News  Editor,  Star  Maga¬ 
zine,  660  White  Plains  Rd.,  Tarrytown, 
NY  10591. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 

The  largest  and  best  newspaper  in 
Montana  and  the  region  needs  an 
aggressive  reporter  to  fill  an  immediate 
opening.  An  outstanding  command  of 
writing  and  the  English  language  is 
requir^.  The  person  we  hire  will  have 
the  demonstrated  ability  to  produce  a 
steady  volume  of  readable,  bright  and 
interesting  stories  that  look  beyond  the 
surface  -  the  kind  that  our  readers  just 
cannot  put  down. 

Send  clippings,  letter  of  introduction, 
resume,  references  and  salary  history 
to: 

Human  Resource  Department 
Billings  Gazette 
PO  Box  36300 
Billings,  MT  59107 

Resumes  must  be  received  no  later  than 
5:00  p.m.  Friday,  February  21,  1992. 


Rnd  that  Newspaper 
job  this  week!  New! 

Weakly  Magazine  lo  Newspaper  Jobe 


8, 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


NEED  REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER 
immediately  for  Monday  through  Friday 
morning  newspaper.  Bilingual 
preferred,  darkroom  ^ills  a  plus.  Send 
resume  and  top  five  clips  tO:  Personnel, 
Deming  Headlight,  PO  Box  881, 
Oeming.  NM  88031.  No  phone  calls 
accepted. 


REPORTER 

Strong,  talented,  experienced  reporter 
to  work  on  news  department  team  that 
produces  weekly  ADVOCACY  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  for  the  largest  banking  industry 
trade  association.  Covers  Capitol  Hill, 
banking  issues,  association  positions. 
Must  write  quickly,  accurately,  with 
spark  under  deadline  pressure,  and 
have  ability  to  be  an  advocacy  writer. 
Good  editing  skills,  journalism  degrees, 
newspaper  experience  essential. 
Financial/business  writing  background 
or  trade  association  experience  helpful 
but  not  necessary.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience;  good  benefits. 
Send  resume,  salary  histo^,  3  clips  to 
Laura  Keefe,  Editor,  American  Bankers 
Association,  1120  Connecticut  Ave. 
NW.  Washington.  DC  20036. 

EOE.  AAE. 


REPORTER 

Need  reporter  who  can  tear  down  a 
balance  sheet  and  find  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  Ma^land  Bank¬ 
ing  Community.  This  skill  is  backed  by 
strong  interviewing  skills,  a  wide  range 
of  sources  and  a  writing  style  that 
conveys  a  stpry  succinctly  for  our  daily 
paper  and  with  flair  and  insight  for  our 
weekly  business  tabloid.  If  you  won’t  be 
the  best  banking  reporter  in  the  state, 
don’t  apply.  Please  send  your  resume 
and  cover  letter  to  Edwin  Warfield  IV, 
The  Daily  Record,  HE.  Saratoga 
Street,  Baltimore,  MD  21202. 


RESEARCH/WRITER 
A  nationally  known  civil  rights  organiza¬ 
tion  seeks  to  employ  experienced  jour¬ 
nalists  to  write  and  conduct  research. 
Duties  would  include  producing  news 
and  features  articles  for  a  bimonthly 
publication  as  well  as  indepth  special 
reports.  This  is  a  full-time  position  that 
would  require  relocating  to  Montgom¬ 
ery.  AL.  Send  writing  samples  and 
resume  tO:  Danny  Welch.  400  Washing¬ 
ton  Ave.,  Montgomery,  AL  36104. 


REPORTER 

Fast  growing  chain  of  paid  circulation 
weekly  newspapers  in  Queens,  NY  seeks 
self-starter  to  report  local  news.  Experi¬ 
ence  and  car  required.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Steven  Blank,  Queens 
Publishing Corp.,  214-11  41st  Avenue, 
Bayside,  NY  11361. 


REPORTER  to  cover  police/courts  and 
some  sports.  Must  be  fast,  accurate, 
enthusiastic.  Resume,  letter,  five  clips 
ASAP  to  Jamie  Hurly,  ME,  The  Daily 
Independent,  PO  Box  7,  Ridgecrest,  CA 
93556.  (619)  375-4481. 


THE  CENTRE  DAILY  TIMES,  a  Central 
Pennsylvania  Knight-Ridder  daily,  is 
looking  for  a  reporter  who  knows,  or  can 
learn,  the  difference  between  covering 
government  agencies  and  covering-  the 
people  governments  affect.  Some 
experience  is  preferred  but  is  not 
required.  Please  send  a  resume  and 
copies  of  clips  to  Executive  Editor,  Bob 
Ashley,  PO  Box  89,  State  College,  PA 
16804. 


The  law  of  work  does  seem 
utterly  unfair — but  there  it 
is  and  nothing  can  change 
it:  The  higher  the  pay  in 
enjoyment  the  worker  gets 
out  of  it,  higher  shall  be  his 
pay  in  money  also. 

Mark  Twain 


HELP  WANTED 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM  FOREMAN 

Person  who  gets  along  well  with  people 
to  manage  mailroom  at  20,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  beautiful  Sussex  County. 
New  Jersey.  Must  have  knowledge  of 
count-o-veyor,  inserting  and  strapping 
machines.  Contact  Dave  Green,  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager,  at  The  New  Jersey 
Herald,  PO  Box  10,  2  Spring  Street, 
Newtown,  NJ  07860  or  call  (201) 
383-1500  -  Ex.  240. 


PHOTOIGRAPHICS 


GRAPHICS/PHOTO 

The  Harrisburg  Patriot-News  is  seeking 
an  editor  to  supervise  and  develop  our 
art  department,  be  a  key  player  in  the 
planning  of  our  pages,  and  take  the  lead 
role  in  photo  assignment,  selection  and 
use. 

The  person  who  fills  this  key  manage¬ 
ment  position  will  work  with  every 
department  in  the  newsroom.  She  or  he 
must  be  able  to  direct,  manage  and 
teach.  This  is  a  new  position.  Must  be 
skilled  in  photography,  graphics, 
design,  typography  and  computers. 

If  interested,  send  (no  phone  calls 
please)  letter,  resume  and  tearsheets 
to: 

John  Kirkpatrick 
Editor 

The  Patriot-News 
PO  Box  2265 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Market  leader 
(100,000-plus  daily/160, 000-plus 
Sunday)  seeks  imaginative,  energetic 
professional  willing  to  go  the  extra  mile 
for  THE  photo.  Must  demonstrate  all- 
around  shooting  skills  and  studio  light¬ 
ing  experience.  Digital  photography  and 
darkroom  skills  a  plus.  Apply  to:  Dennis 
Michalski,  Executive  Photo  Editor,  The 
Times  Union,  Box  15000,  Albany,  NY 
12212. 


THE  MORNING  CALL,  a  mid-sized  daily 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania  with  a  reputa¬ 
tion  of  photo  excellence,  is  seeking  an 
experienced  photographer/manager  to 
lead  a  staff  of  top-rate  "shooters". 
We’re  looking  for  the  right  person  to 
build  on  an  already  established  Morning 
Call  tradition  and  to  inspire  individual 

ferformances  to  new  heights, 
op  criteria  include  sound,  practical 
news  judgment  and  common  sense 
decision-making  abilities  as  well  as  an 
up-to-date  working  knowledge  of  elec¬ 
tronic  photo  journalism.  Proven 
management  skills  in  working  with  not 
only  photographers  but  editors  in  all 
departments  is  a  must. 

Contact  Roy  Heffelfinger,  Managing 
Editor.  The  Morning  Call,  PO  Box  1260, 
Allentown,  PA  18105. 


PRESSROOM 


ALASKA  -  Press/pre-press/mail. 
Operator-manager.  6  unit  Color  King, 
salary  and  profit  share.  Weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Lindauer  Newspapers,  3709 
Spenard  Rd..  #200,  Anchorage,  AK 
99508. 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER  sought  by 
growing  daily  newspaper  in  northeast 
Ohio.  Must  have  strong  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  Goss  Urbanite  and  ability  to 
give  us  quality  reproduction,  including 
four-color.  Strong  management  skills  a 
must.  If  you  are  a  take  charge  person 
with  a  strong  desire  to  join  a  winning 
newspaper  group,  send  your  resume 
and  references  to  Box  5673,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 

FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  E&P 
(212)  929-1259 
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LINE  ADS 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSPERSON 

The  Bakersfield  Californian,  an  84,000 
morning  circulation  daily  newspaper,  is 
accepting  applications  for  experienced 
double-width  web  offset  journeymen. 
Applicants  should  possess  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  aspects  of  offset  press 
operation.  TKS  press  experience 
desired.  Excellent  wages,  benefits  and 
working  conditions. 

For  consideration,  please  send  resume 
to: 

The  Bakersfield  Californian 
Human  Resources  Department 
Attn:  Fred  Van  Der  Meulen 
PO  Box  440 
Bakersfield,  CA  93302 
FAX:  (805)  395-7484 

EEO/MF/H 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  News  is  seeking  a 
quality  conscious,  highly  motivated 
individual  for  Pressroom  Manager.  Must 
have  5  to  10  years  experience  with 
double  width,  offset  press  technology. 
The  position  requires  excellent  people 
and  administrative  skills,  and  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  work  in  a  union  environment. 

This  is  an  excellent  career  opportunity 
that  offers  a  competitive  salary  and 
fringe  benefits. 

Please  send  resume  to-. 

San  Jose  Mercury  News 
750  Ridder  Park  Drive 
San  Jose,  CA  95190 
Attn:  Human  Resources  Department 

San  Jose  Mercury  News  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer 


PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 


WEB  PRESS 
OPERATOR 


Leadingfarm  publication 
located  in  Dodge  City, 
KS,  seeks  an  experi¬ 
enced,  technically- 
capable  web  press 
operator.  Individual 
needs  to  possess  main¬ 
tenance  capabilitiesand 
be  able  to  work  within 
deadline  schedule.  A 
rare  opportunity  to  re¬ 
ceive  g^  salary  and 
benefits.  Reply  in 
confidence  to: 

Terry  Frisbie  or  Jim 
Barnett 

High  Plains  Publishers 
P.O.Box  760 

Dodge  City,  KS  67801 
Ph.  316-227-7171 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 

"Hands  on"  Experience  Goss  Urbanite. 
6  day  PM.  Contact:  H.  Phillips,  c/oThe 
News  Virginian,  PO  Box  1027,  Waynes¬ 
boro,  VA  22980. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
ENGINEER 

Newspaper  trade  association  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  Technical 
Services  Engineer.  Position  involves 
problem-solving  in  all  facets  of  news¬ 
paper  production.  The  candidate  we 
seek  will  possess: 

•  10  years  newspaper  background 

•  In-depth  knowledge  of  press  operation 

and  press  equipment  maintenance 

•  General  knowledge  of  prepress  and 

postpress  equipment 

•  Excellent  technical  writing  and 

communication  skills 

•  Strong  managerial  background  with 

some  college  preferred 

•  Engineering  degree  preferred  but 

experience  can  be  substituted 

Some  travel  required.  Interested  candi¬ 
dates  send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  5687,  Editors  Publisher. 
EOE 


SALES 


CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NEWSPAPERS, 
a  progressive,  growing  print  media 
company  that  includes  a  12,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily  newspaper,  nine  shopping 
guides,  two  telephone  directories  and  a 
printing  company  has  opportunities  in 
sales  management  for  successful  sales 
people  and  sales  managers.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

Drawer  130 

Central  Michigan  Newspapers 
PO  Box  447 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Ml  48804-0447 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  manager-seeking  new  maga¬ 
zine  or  newspaper  challenge.  Southern 
California  area  only.  (818)  709-2913. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER/currently  running  group  of 
12  weeklies  and  dailies,  seeks  to  apply 
18  years  of  experience  to  new  chal¬ 
lenge.  Strengths  in  marketing,  generat¬ 
ing  revenue,  and  costs  control  for  turn 
arounds.  Energetic  family  man  with 
knowledge  of  all  aspects  of  publishing 
and  commercial  printing  looking  for 
new  home  soon.  Respond  to  Box  5694, 
Editor  &  PubJisher. 


CIRCULATION 


ENERGETIC,  hungry  newspaper  man, 
former  editor  of  7,400  circulation  daily 
seeks  new  challenge.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately,  willing  to  relocate  anywhere  for 
the  right  opportunity.  Seeking  reporter, 
sports  editor,  copy  editor  or  editor  of  a 
small  daily.  Reliable  team  player,  non- 
smoker,  non-drinker,  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Mark  Swincher  (317) 
345-2549. 


I  want  to  EDIT/PUBLISH  your  Zone  3 
weekly.  Currently  employed,  18  years 
experience.  Box  5696,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


please  call  (519)  284-4226 


CATCH  A  RISING  STAR.  Superb  writer, 
innovative  thinker  with  basketball  of 
awards  and  master's  degree  seeks 
columnist/editorial  writer  position  on 
medium/large  daily.  At  39,  have  right 
blend  of  youth,  experience  (1 1  years  on 
dailies)  to  light  up  your  pages,  dazzle 
readers.  Also  write  humor  (well!).  Box 
5702,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  will  run  your 
weekly  for  part  ownership  in  lieu  of 
salary.  Any  zone.  Box  5690,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HARO  WORKING  and  savvy  A&E  writer 
with  four  years  wide  experience  seeks 
daily  staff  position.  (206)  363-1685. 

EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST  seeks  job 
as  editor  of  weekly.  Willing  to  relocate 
(305)  891-2595. 


Tough  times  demand  SAVVY  WRITER, 
dynamic  editor,  leader  who  efficiently 
inspires  creativity  to  produce  readers. 
Box  5689,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

UNIQUELY  qualified  outdoors  writer/ 
broadcaster  just  needs  a  break.  Seeking 
full-time  magazine  or  newspaper  staff 
position.  Fishing,  boating,  running 
triathlons.  Call  for  clips,  resume,  etc. 
(305)  925-9074. _ 


WRITING  COACH 

Veteran  newspaperman,  college  profes¬ 
sor  available  for  summer  work  in  news¬ 
rooms  striving  for  excellent  writing  and 
editing.  Bill  Giles  (504)  769-6075. 


ELECTRONIC  TECHNICIAN,  7  years 
ATEXand  10  years  HARRIS  experience. 
Also  Typesetters,  and  Ad  systems. 
Seeks  position  with  newspaper.  Don 
Waddell,  7431  Holly  Hill  #225,  Dallas, 
TX  75231.  (214)  361-2946. _ 

_ TRAVEL _ 

FREE  TRAVEL  FEATURES!  Travel 
writer  works  absolutely  free!  Dailv/ 
weekly/magazines!  Call  Jeff, 
(201)  773-7966. 


\  E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

V  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location 

^  without  specific  identification 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


How  do  you  get  your  ideas? 


By  Doug  Maiiette 

The  question  1  am  asked  most 
often  —  even  more  than  “Is  that  all 
you  do?”  —  is  “How  do  you  get  your 
ideas?” 

It  is  also  the  hardest  to  answer 
because  my  methods  and  sources  are 
extremely  varied,  and  the  process  is 
difficult  to  pin  down.  I  never  know 
when  or  where  1  will  be  hit  with  a 
cartoon  idea. 

One  day  1  had  just  wrapped  up  my 
editorial  cartoon  and  was  in  a  hurry  to 
get  home  to  ink  some  dailies  for  my 
strip  and  mail  them  off  that  evening.  I 
scampered  out  of  the  office  and 
crossed  the  street  to  the  uptown  sub¬ 
way.  Deadlines  always  put  me  into  a 
frenzy  of  production  and  pump  my 
adrenalin. 

Luckily — for  a  change — a  train  was 
just  pulling  in.  Maybe  I  can  get  this 
done  after  all,  I  thought.  As  1  sat 
down,  my  mind  started  working 
across  the  strips  1  had  to  complete.  I 
glanced  up  at  the  ad  posters  across  the 
car,  and  there  was  a  tuxedoed  Jerry 
Lewis  smiling  down  at  me  to  promote 
his  Labor  Day  telethon.  This  was  just 
a  month  or  so  after  Iraq  had  invaded 
Kuwait,  and  Saddam  Hussein  had 
been  posing  with  children  for  the 
world’s  television  cameras.  As  I 
stared  at  the  poster  an  idea  came  to 


(Marlette  is  editorial  cartoonist  for 
New  York  Newsday  and  pens  the  syn¬ 
dicated  comic  strip  “Kudzu.”  The 
above  is  excerpted  from  his  new  book, 
“In  Your  Face:  A  Cartoonist  at  Work,” 
with  permission  of  the  author.) 
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Get  your  copy  of 

AdNews 

-  Australia's  big  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you’ll  benefit  from  Ad  News'  in¬ 
cisive  reporting  on  Australasian  events,  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  trends  which  could  help  or  affect  your 
business.  _ 


To:  Ad  News,  17-21  Bellevue  Street, 
Surry  Hills,  N.S.W.,  201 0,  Australia 
YPO I  Please  send  me  AD  NEWS  for  one 
•  year  -  26  issues  I  enclose  my 

bankdraft  in  Australian  currency  for  Aust.  $  128. 

Name; _ 

Address: _ _ _ 
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me.  Jerry’s  kids  .  .  .  Labor  Day  .  .  . 
Telethon  .  .  .  Saddam’s  Kids. 

At  the  next  stop,  I  switched  to  the 
downtown  train  and  headed  back  to 
the  office.  I  spent  that  short  ride  cal¬ 
culating  how  much  time  it  would  take 
to  draw  the  cartoon,  whether  the  one  I 
had  already  done  could  be  held  a  day, 
and  if  I  could  still  get  the  strips  into 
Federal  Express  that  night.  At  the 
same  time,  I  was  refining  the  Sad¬ 
dam’s  Kids  idea.  After  some  back- 
and-forth  with  myself,  I  drew  Hussein 
holding  a  gun  to  the  head  of  a  fright¬ 
ened  child,  saying  with  a  menacing 
smile,  “I  don’t  hear  those  phones 
ringing.” 

A  cartoonist  must  develop  an  open¬ 
ness  to  suggestion  and  a  willingness  to 
change  direction  on  a  dime.  I  was  not 
looking  for  an  idea,  nor  was  I  thinking 


about  the  Iraq  situation.  In  fact,  I  had 
been  preoccupied  with  other  prob¬ 
lems.  The  connection  between  Hus¬ 
sein’s  unctuous  concern  for  the  kids 
and  Jerry  Lewis’  smiling  face  hap¬ 
pened  unconsciously. 

However,  years  of  practice  trains  a 
cartoonist  to  be  a  sponge,  to  make 
visual  associations  and  recognize 
connections.  The  Saddam’s  Kids  idea 
made  me  giddy  with  delight  and  won¬ 
der.  I  thought  it  had  just  the  right  kind 
of  irony  and  made  its  point.  It  seemed 
like  magic,  even  to  me.  It  is  more  than 
that,  though;  a  sudden  idea  is  actually 
a  product  of  practice,  discipline,  and 
hard  work. 

So  how  do  I  get  ideas? 

First,  I  have  a  gut  reaction  or 
instinctive  take  on  a  situation.  I  ask 
myself.  What  do  I  want  to  say?  Then  I 
try  to  find  a  visual  metaphor  that  sums 
up  the  idea,  a  this-is-like-that.  It  is  a 
kind  of  channeled  free  association  in 
which  I  roam  free,  guided  always  by 
what  I  want  to  say.  I  jot  down  some 
words  and  phrases,  and  I  sketch  and 
doodle  until  something  clicks. 

The  best  cartoon  ideas  sneak  up  on 
you  and  often  cannot  be  traced  back 
to  their  origins.  Once,  while  doggedly 
stalking  the  Lithuanian  secession,  I 
ended  up  with  something  on  the  base¬ 
ball  lockout. 

I  sometimes  start  with  a  general 


idea  and  narrow  it  down  until  it  is 
specific.  For  instance,  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  naturally  brought 
to  mind  classic  battle-of-the-sexes 
situations  —  husbands  and  wives, 
brides  and  gi  ooms.  I  wanted  to  draw  a 
cartoon  about  the  disparity  between  a 
man’s  earning  a  dollar  to  a  woman’s 
59  cents.  I  started  with  Adam  and 
Eve,  which  led  to  treehouses  with  a 
“No  Girls  Allowed”  sign  .  .  .  money 
symbols,  dollars  .  .  .  George  Wash¬ 
ington  on  a  dollar  bill,  Martha 
Washington  on  a  59-cent  piece  .  .  . 
Washington  tosses  a  dollar  across  the 
Delaware,  but  Martha  has  only  got  59 
cents  to  throw  .  .  .  dollars  .  .  .  hmm. 

An  office  scene.  The  sign  on  the  wall 
displays  his  “First  Dollar.”  Above  ] 
the  secretary  next  to  him  is  her  “First  I 
59  Cents.”  j 


I  never  know  where  the  train  of 
thought  will  lead.  When  Reagan  was 
urging  Congress  to  fund  the  contras, 
he  compared  those  thugs  to  the 
Founding  Fathers.  Reagan  was  a  buf¬ 
foon,  a  cynical  clown,  and  that  re¬ 
minded  me  of  a  McDonald’s  commer¬ 
cial. 

Maybe  Reagan  could  be  Ronald 
McDonald  singing  “You  deserve  a 
break  today”  to  the  contras  .  .  . 
Naaah.  Then  I  wondered  how  the 
Founding  Fathers  would  feel  about 
Reagan’s  comparison.  That  reminded 
me  of  the  famous  image  we  all  have  of 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.  How  would  the  contras 
look  sitting  there?  Then  what?  If  they 
were  the  “moral  equivalent  of  the 
Founding  Fathers,”  as  Reagan  said, 
then  who  would  be  today’s  redcoats? 
Civilian  women  and  children?  What 
would  be  Bunker  Hill?  A  village  hos¬ 
pital?  Was  Reagan  the  moral  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  president?  That  was  some¬ 
thing  to  work  on,  but  I  kept  going. 
What  about  the  word  “contra”?  It 
sounds  like  “country” — my  contras, 
right  or  wrong. 

But  wait.  What  about  Reagan  war¬ 
bling,  “My  contra’s  ’tis  of  thee,  dealing 
drugs  and  misery,  Ofthee  I  sing  .  .  .  ”? 

A  cartoon  has  to  do  more  than  take 
a  familiar  image,  say  Snow  White  as 
(See  SHOP  TALK  on  page  31) 
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At  first  it  does  take  you  over,  but  with  time  and 
practice  you  relax  into  it  and  even  enjoy  the  pressure 
of  being  out  on  the  high  wire  every  day. 
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Answer  tomorrow’s 
publishing  needs  with 
Ferag’s  versatile  technology 
and  systems  engineering. 


FERAG  INC,  BRISTOL,  PA.  19007 
KEYSTONE  INDUSTRIALS  PARK,  190  RITTENHOUSE  CIRCLE 
TELEPHONE  215-788-0892,  TELEX  834  743 


Future-oriented  processing. 
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Where  The 
Richest  Market 
In  New  Jersev 
Gets  Its  N\halth 
Of  Information 


^untiap  ;i)tar'Ileliser 


The  fact  is,  The  Star-Ledger 
delivers  the  golden  heart  of  New 
Jersey,  The  Greater  New  Jersey 
Market*  with  purchasing  power 
greater  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  state  .  .  .  over  $65  billion 
in  aggregate  income.  A  market 
that  ranks  among  the  most  afflu¬ 
ent  in  the  country.  And  the  fact 


is.  The  Star-Ledger  has  more 
circulation  than  the  next  3 
largest  New  Jersey  newspapers 
combined! 

For  all  the  facts,  call  201-877-5489. 

OThe  ;i»tar-]ltli8er 

The  Newspaper  For  New  Jersey 

Rq)resented  Nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 


’•The  Greater  New  Jersey  Market  consists  of:  Essex,  Micidlesex,  Morris,  Somerset,  arxl  Union 
Counties  plus  portions  of  Beigen,  Hudson,  Hunterdon,  Monmouth,  Sussex  and  Warren  counties. 

Source:  ABC  Fas-Fax  for  6  months  erxling  9/30/91.  1990  estimated  aggregate  income  produced  by  National  Planning  Data  Corp. 
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